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Government, industrialists and workers 


must give immediate attention to this problem, 


so that we may survive 
the new Industrial Revotution 


Why Automation 
is a Grave Danger 


to freland 


MICHEAL 6 CIOSO6G 


HANGES in production methods 
Cm taking piace in America, in 

Russia and in Europe at such a 
rate as to justify the description of 
“the New Industrial Revolution ”. 
These changes may have undesir- 
able effects on this and other small 
countries. 

The time may come when the 
standard of living in the greater 
countries may be continually im- 
proving, while the smalfer countries 
may be finding it difficult to Keep 
their standards from falling. 

The fully automatic factory for 


certain industries is no longer a 
dream. A complete oil refinery in 
Texas is operated almost entirely by 
three men, who push buttons here 
and there. 

In the U.S. car industry about 
1,000,000 workers are employed; 
only about 200,000 would be re- 
quired if all the automatic equip- 
ment at present available were 
utilised, 

Last year in Britain, the Austin 
Motor Works was able to increase 
production from 3,500 to §,000 
vehicles a week, without any in- 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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2 THE IRISH DIGEST 


crease in space within the factory 
and without employing extra labour. 

In Russia, a Ministry of Automa- 
tion has been set up. 

Any factory which turms over to 
automated processes will have a re- 
dundancy of labour unless produc- 
tion is so vastly increased as to 
absorb the extra labour. 

All factories cannot increase pro- 
duction suddenly and remain in 
business; therefore unemployment is 
bound to occur. 

This has happened in every great 
alteration in the social and economic 
pattern. In the long run, a new 
“normal” pattern evolves—gener- 
ally on a much higher standard of 
living, with more leisure and less 
drudgery. Old trades and skills are 
continually dying, to be replaced by 
others. 

But this is in the long run. In the 
shorter period much hardship may 
be suffered by the displaced and 
now unemployable worker. 

If automation is not to cause 
serious troubles, it will have to be 
the subject of special arrangements 
between Governments, workers and 
industrialists, especially in the 
smaller countries, and it will have 
to come slowly. 

Industrialists understand the in- 
direct results of saving labour at 
any cost, and causing widespread 
unemployment. One of the essential 
requirements of the new industrial 
age is the existence of huge markets 
capable of absorbing the increased 
production of the automated fac- 
tories. Mass markets with a high 
standard of living are necessary. 

Widespread unemployment will 
restrict such outlets, for if workers 


= 


are unable to earn and spend money, 
industry will not be able to sell 
goods. 

The size of the market is the 
decisive factor where it is unde- 
cided whether to install automated 
machinery. Automated machinery is 
so expensive that, to secure a profit 
from it, full continuous working 
must be maintained. 

One factory, for instance, found 
that, despite the fact that its auto- 
mated machinery dispensed with 
80 per cent. of its labour force and 
boosted production over 130 per 
cent., it was not profitable unless it 
were kept in continuous day-and- 
night operation. 

In the rush of economic compcti- 
tion, the larger the company the 
greater the advantage, and the larger 
the country the greater the possible 
degree of success. 

The dangers te small countries 
like Ireland now become obvious. 
The smaller nations may find that 
it would be uneconomic for them 
to convert their industries. ‘[his 
might result in their being unable 
to compete in world markets. 

Undoubtedly, automated machi- 
nery and methods will be applic- 
able to smaller factories, and the 
smaller concerns in many spheres 
will be able to take advantage oi 
them. But the essence of automa- 
tion is bigness and speed. 

If industrialists are unable to 
compete abroad, the natural inclina- 
tion will be to depend on a pro- 
tected home market. The results of 
any nation “ withdrawing into its 
shell ” could be disastrous. 

While other nations progress, the 
“ isolationist ” nation would have 
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to fight to keep its population and 
to stop a decline in its standard of 
living. 

This is the extreme case, but it is 
a possibility that must be pointed 
out, so that suitable preventive 
action should be taken. It should 
urge our industrialists to greater 
efforts to expand production and 
sales before it becomes too late. 

Perhaps the most uncomfortable 
fact is that our population is too 
smali. 








As things stand, the dismissal of 
100 workers in any Irish town or a 
couple of thousand in Dublin is a 
serious calamity to the neighbour- 
ing areas. Dismissals arising from 
automation could, in each case, be 
minor disasters, and if automation 
became widespread here the results 
would be calamitous. 

The small market prohibits great 
expansion. New developments which 
would employ automation-displaced 
workers are seriously limited. 





“We don’t-have to worry about Automation, Dearie—they just 
can’t get-on without the human brain.” 
—Reproduced from Dublin Opinion. 
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A surprising to those who believe that nothing is ever done 
7“ on a big scale in Ireland is og 


Press-Button Miracle 


of the Bogs 


J. ALLAN CASH 


RELAND will soon be one of the 

most advanced countries in the 

wh as far Ps oe myer 

. A considerable proportion o 

his chectriciey comes from turf-fired 
power stations. 

It is an exciting story, and a sur- 
prising one to those who believe 
that Ireland is a country where 
nothing is ever done on a big scale. 

I went out one day from Dublin 
to Timahoe bog in County Kildare. 

Now, a turf bog is up to 93 per 
cent. water and the turf cannot be 
won and used until a large part of 
this water has been removed. 

What I saw at Timahoe was, first, 
some office buildings, workshops 


into the gloomy haze of the bog. 
Far away on the horizon I could 
see the strange shapes of one or 


crossed with ditches ten or twelve 
feet deep with a few feet of water 


other water was visible. The 
had been drained, the first 
tial step in procuring turf on 
a large scale. 


An engineer took me out on to 
the bog on one of the little diesel 
engines used on the railway. Before 
leaving, he switched on a short- 
wave radio telephone set in his 
office and called to one of the 
machines, to find out which were 
working and where they were, in 
order not to waste my time. Every 
turf cutter was equipped with 1adio 
telephone. 

We rattled and lurched across the 
bog for several miles, then turned 
off the main ballasted line on to a 
branch line simply laid on the bog. 
Thanks to the deep drainage ditches, 
the surface was now firm. The rail- 
way line did not sink, and there was 
no danger in our walking anywhere. 

The machine we approached was 
a sod turf bagger, an ungainly giant 
that spread itself across sixty yards 
of the bog. 

It ate up continually a two-yard 
width of turf, ten feet deep, macer- 
ated it internally, and then fed it 
out along a spreader arm nearly 
sixty vards long over the level bog 
on the other side. Every minute or 
so this enormously long sod was 
tipped off the arm on to the ground. 

I soon noticed that the giant 
machine was slowly, almost imper- 


Condensed from the Geographical Magazine 
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ORD NA MONA (the Turf Board) aims to produce 1,000,000 

tons of sod turf annually, and 2,500,000 tons of milled turf. 
Some sod turf is used in homes and in factories and a little of the 
milied turf is made into briquettes. But the majority of both kinds 
goes to power stations. 

The Board employs 7,000 people at pezk periods, as well as 400 
engineers, technicians and office staff. Two thousand men are 
housed in hostels, complete with canteens, club rooms and so on. 
A mile from Timahoe a new village has been built to house 156 
families with shops and a church. Other village schemes totalling 
410 houses have been completed and more are planned. 

New power stations to utilise milled turf are under construction 
or projected at Ferbane, County Offaly (60,000 kilowatts); Derry- 
greenagh, County Offaly (49,000 kilowatts); Oweniny, County Mayo 
(40,000 kilowatts) and Blackwater, County Offaly (40,000 kilo- 
watts); and another sod-turf-fired station is going up at Lanes- 
borough, County Longford (20,000 kilowatts). 

Besides these large ones, four stations of only 5,000 kilowatts 
each are being built at Cahirciveen, County Kerry; Miltown 
Malbay, County Clare; Screeb, County Galway; and Gweedore, 
County Donegal. These will use hand-won sod turf which will be 
supplied by local farmers to augment the comparatively low in- 





comes they derive from farming in somewhat poor country. 
The Board aims to bring electricity to practically every house in 
ireland within the next few years. 
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ceptibly, creeping forward, and the 
spreader arm, mounted on broad 
caterpillars and rollers, was moving 
forward with it at exactly the same 
speed. 

Behind the arm, and attached to 
it, was a line of discs which slowly 
cut the. long sod into lengths of 
about a foot as the arm crept for- 
ward, leaving them on the ground 
to dry. 

For hundreds of yards behind 
this cutting machine the level sur- 
face of the bog was covered with 
gleaming wet lines of sods, all lying 
close together and each of them 
sixty yards long. Where the turf 
had been dug away was a boggy, 
wet cutaway area some ten feet 
lower down. 

In advance of the cutter another 
machine, known as a sod turf 





stripper, mounted on wide cater- 
pillars, goes forward along the edge 
of the cut and peels off all the 
heather and grass and uneven sur- 
face so that the cutting machine 
will have a level surface to work 
on. This refuse is tipped into the 
already excavated area, called the 
cutaway. 

When the long, cut-up sods of 
turf have been left for a few weeks, 
the short lengths are lifted and 
propped up against each other to 
dry further. This is a hand process, 
known as footing, one of the last 
to be mechanised. 

Coming into use now are cnor- 
mous rollers covered with spikes 
which pick up the half-dried sods 
and feed them into a chute which 
deposits them in a long heap behind 
the machine. This is known as a 
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windrow, where the wind can blow 
all through the pile and dry the turf 
even further. 

To continue this process, a wind- 
row turner is used to lift the sods, 
stir them up and deposit them in a 
new row ten feet away, with those 
which were at the bottom now at 
the top of the pile. 

Another vast machine, a sod turf 
automatic collector, eventually con- 
cenirates several of these windrows 
into a long heap of much bigger 
proportions, known as a_ rick. 
Alongside this, a temporary length 
of railway line is laid, and the dried 
turf sods are loaded automatically 
on to trains and hauled away. 

On the edge of this particular bog 
the Allenwood power station has 
been built, the last word in steam- 
generated electric power production. 
The light railway lines out on the 
bog terminate here and deposit 
nearly 250,000 tons of turf a year. 

A storage heap of 25,000 tons is 
maintained constantly, but during 

and 


hauled up to roof level on the power 
station and em directly into 
giant hoppers above the boilers. 

Inside the power station two big 
steam turbo-generating sets produce 
20,000 kilowatts of power each, 
humming away continuously, day 
and night, fed by steam from the 
turf-fired boilers. 

At Portarlington, some twenty 
miles away, another similar station 
generates 25,000 kilowatts of power. 


This was the first one to be opened 
and both have proved to be enor- 
mously successful. 

Each has a lofty cooling-tower— 
. strange sight in the open Irish 

ny conser only short chim- 
nes, rom which hardly any smoke 
issues; turf burnt in modern boilers 
creates little smoke and leaves vir- 
tually no ash. 

Another method of winning turf 
on a large scale is now superseding 
the sod-turf process: milled turf. 
The bog is drained in the same way 
and the surface cleared. Then a 
milling machine, like a giant mow- 
ing machine mounted on cater- 
pillar tracks, cuts half an inch—no 
more—of the surface off, leaving it 
lying on the ground. 

This dries much more quickly 
than sod turf and with less trouble. 
Enormous harrows turn it and stir 
it periodically, then forty-foot-wide 
bulldozer blades push the dried turf 
into long heaps. 

From these, harvesters pick up 
the turf and build it into ricks, and 
again the light railway carries it to 
the power stations. 

The whole process is then re- 
peated on the same site and can 
continue until the bottom of the 
turf is reached, many years from 
now. Thus the railway lines do not 
have to be constantly moved, as 
with sod-turf, and much of the 
equipment is simpler. 

Much of the land, after the turf 
has been removed, will be suitable 
for farming and afforestation. 


‘YOuTH is not a time of life, it is a state of mind. 


MOY doesn’t talk any longer—it goes without saying. 

















A French medical doctor compares 
the Irish and the English 


What a Frenchman 


Thinks of Us 


JOSEPH 


EVERAL years ago I came to 

Ireland, regarding it—many 

French people still do—as one 
of the British Isles. I was amazed to 
discover the wide difference of tem- 
perament which exists between the 
peoples of England and Ireland. 
This might broadly be defined by 
saying that the English tend to be 
uninteresting and cold, the Irish 
lively and -warm. 

Possibly these national traits cover 
deeper trends in make-up, which a 
foreigner can fully appreciate only 
after mixing with both races for a 
long time. 

Among these deeper characteris- 
tics I would oppose the mistrust of 
the English towards foreigners— 
arising from their coldness—to the 
easier confidence of Irishmen in 
foreigners — arising from _ their 
warm-heartedness. 

The Irish are by no means 
slavish-minded: they like to ex- 
plain their faults or failings away 
by invoking the history of stern 
oppression at the hands of their 
English foes for hundreds of years, 
with its consequent results on the 
minds of the oppressed people. 

This attitude is like a legend, dear 
to lazy-minded Irishmen who never 


ADRIAN 





stop to consider the admirable 
achievements their ancestors effec- 
ted, and their contemporaries are 
still effecting, in regions remote 
from Ireland. 

This “ slavish-minded ” label is 
one of the most effective propa- 
gandas the clever English Tartuffes 
put over to the world, while the 
easy-going Irishmen never really try 
to analyse its falsity. 

“Inferiority complex” with re- 
gard to the English is a by-word 
among some educated Irishmen, but 
I fancy mostly among those who 
feel thwarted in ambitions they did 
not achieve in their own country. 


Condensed from the Irish Rosary 
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They think of England as the golden 
(money or social) target. 

It is the simple people, the honest 
and jovial countrymen, who truly 
radiate Irishness. Even from a horpi- 
tal bed they are prompt to exercise 
a native wit their ponderous neigh- 
bours sadly lack. 

They are by no means illiterate 
or primitive, as so many “superior” 
English folk assert. Their behaviour 
and conversation hardiy show 
slavishness with regard to a hypo- 
thetical England, though many of 
them see it in relation to the em- 
ployment it can give them. 

An Irish colleague once said to 
me: “ Many Irish doctors don’t go 
to England, but prefer to go to 
some other country. That’s because 
they are afraid of not being able to 
maintain the same standard of ‘ re- 
spectability’ and prestige the 
English doctor has.” 

But in a matter like that, involv- 
ing “social artifice and prejudiced 
etiquette ”, the sense of so-called 
Irish inferiority can hardly be the 
explanatn. 

As a Frenchman I also feel ill at 
ease among many of my English 
colleagues, but not throvgh any 
feeling of inferiority to them, or 
consciousness of any language prob- 
lem. Simply that my mental make- 
up is on other lines than theirs. 

What gives this artificial lustre to 
behaviour, especially among the 
English professional classes, appears 
to me to be a sense of superiority, 
“ dissolved in the blood”. To the 
average Englishman everything Eng- 
lish represents the climax of com- 
petence. 
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This idea is at the basis of his 
character, and the conceit of it 
subtly insinuates itself into his 
smallest actions, and pervades the 
pattern of his behaviour. His his- 
torical knowledge is such that he can 
candidly ask an Irishman: “ What 
wrong did we ever do to you?” 

During a chat, on Ireland gene- 
rally, a senior English doctor made 
these comments to me: “ Of course, 
you know, the Irish are primitive 
and ignorant. They have never risen 
on the scale of society” (whatever 
that may mean). “ Let us suppose 
that we consider England as 100 on 
the scale of social values. Where 
would you place Ireland on that 
imaginary ladder? Barely 60.” 

After that disclosure of one of 
his cherished beliefs, he went on to 
tell me that the Irish had no sani- 
tary system of any kind im the 
country, no water system. Later he 
confessed that he had-never been to 
Ireland. 

A few days later, however, he was 
confronted with a patient, an 
Englishman, who might well have 
shaken his confidence. But after a 
brief pause he commented: “Oh, 
yes, I see, But he comes from a very 
poor, slummy area. I don’t think 
some of these fellows can have 
proper sanitation and lighting. But 
it’s not right, you know.” 

I refrained from asking how 
England—the allegedly 100 per 
cent. country on the scale of social 
values—happens to have slums 
without the essentials of normal liv- 
ing for their residents. 

Other English to whom I talked 
do not show this conceit so glar- 
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ingly. But the bored expression is 
not confined to the upper classes, 
nor is the patronising air towards 
“ Paddy ”. 

As an outsider I was amused by 
the general tone when speaking of 
Irishmen. “ Paddy. Poor fellow of 
a poor country. I suppose we must 
tolerate his antics as best as we 
can.” 

I heard one defender of the Irish, 
though: “My experience is that 
Paddy isn’t such a bad fellow, if 
you handle him the right way.” Yet 
most of the men had never seen the 
real Ireland. 

Rightly or wrongly, the English 
have the reputation of being cold- 
minded. In France we think they are 
phlegmatiques. It may not occur to 
many that the so-called English 
phlegm and coldness are a cloak for 


hiding a ragged and threadbare 
personality. 
I remember in Goldsmith’s 


Citizen of the World the amusing 
description of a literary meeting. 
The fat, capon-bellied fellow, who 
drank much and never spoke, was 
reckoned to be the best wit. 

The aloofness of the English seems 
to stand them in good stead against 
the many occasions when some 


A GOLFING clergyman 


other trait of character might be 
displayed. As with Goldsmith’s 
“witty” one, the silence that goes 
with coldness is an admirable veil. 

The Irish, on the other hand, 
seem to wash away their faults by 
their over-flowing exuberance of 
words and warm-heartedness, but 
reveal only their naiveté by their 
silence. 

Even a short experience of the 
country has convinced me of that 
primary lack in England — a 
religious attitude to life. Possibly 
the Englishman’s veil of coldness 
and formality has developed to con- 
ceal the void of that religious fer- 
vour—the spontaneity and en- 
thusiasm which make so many 
Irishmen, especially amongst other 
people, a bit high-spirited at times. 

This same Irish enthusiasm is 
what gave the world the scholars 
who educated the Court of Charle- 
magne, the adventurers who helped 
in colonising many countries of the 
world. 

And last, but not least, the many 
happy Irish colleagues who dedicate 
their lives in the field of medical 
missions. But that is something 
about which no boast is ever 
heard... 


had been badly beaten by a young 


parishioner, and returned to the clubhouse rather dis- 


gruntled. 


“Cheer up,” said his opponent. “ Remember you win at 
the finish. You’ll probably be burying me some day.” 


“Even then,” said the clergyman, “it will be your hole 


\* 


“ Alice could marry anybody she pleased.” 


“Then why is she single?” 
“She’s never pleased anybody.” 
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A disturbing factor 

has become evident in Sweden, 
the most advanced 

Welfare State in the worid 


Germ-Free Paradise 


PAUL ANDERSON 


WEDEN has become far and away 

the richest country of Europe— 

in fact the richest country of the 
world, in the sense that it has the 
largest and fastest-rising national 
income per head of population (not 
excluding Switzerland and the 
United States), 

The individual wealth, as well as 
the general wealth of the country, 
is clearly visible. Everything seems 
brand-new, well made, and of 
highest quality. 

The lifts and the door mats; the 
children’s shoes and clothes; the 
luxurious Swedish glass ashtrays in 
ordinary shops; the cutlery in snack 
bars; the snow-ploughs and the 
high-powered petrol cars; the ultra- 
modern designs of furniture and in- 
terior decoration; the tram-conduc- 
tors’ and policemen’s uniforms; the 
local butcher shops and the down- 
town bars, and, above all, the 
Swedish kitchen and sitting-room 
—everything seems to gleam with 
the sheen of ultra-perfection. 

The secret behind this wealth is, 
basically, two things: first, constant 
industrial expansion and ever-in- 
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SWEDEN ( population 7,000,000) 

has the fourth highest suicide 
rate in the world—!9.74 per 
100,000 of the adult population. 

The Republic of Ireland has 
the lowest rate—3.70 per 
100,000 of the adult population. 
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creasing capital investment to ex- 
ploit the country’s vast natural re- 
sources; and, second, long-term 
economic planning that strives to 
combine a constant rise of the 
national income with its rigorously 
egalitarian distribution. 

As a result three other things are 
conspicuous by their absence: 
strikes and industrial disputes are 
rare; there are virtually no manu- 
facturers’ price rings or monopolies, 
and thirdly, on the part of organised 
labour there is no sign of restric- 
tive practices, there is no opposition 
to higher mechanisation, to automa- 
tion, to “ time and motion studies ”, 
or to any other form of rationalisa- 
tion. 

One tangible result is that during 


Condensed from a B.B.C. talk 
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pb everybody happy in this gilded, germ-free egalitarian paradise? 

Yes and no. A famous Swedish Socialist told me firmly “ No,” and 
added: “ Life seems to have become empty and void of purpose. 

The normal tensions of society have disappeared. But man cannot 

live without tension. People have lost their religion and our 
workers’ movcment—well, it has long ceased to be a movement 

that once inspired men to fight for a better world fer their 
children. We now find that people replace the normal fears e-d 
tensions of the normal battle of life by artificial fears and vy 
personal tensions—by neurosis.” 

When | visited a house-painter’s bungalow at 11.15 in the morn- 
ing, end found a working woman’s home leoking like so many 
colour advertisements out of a magazine—in exceilent taste, | 
admit, but almost as if mo human being had ever live 
wondered what that woman would do with the rest of her day 

Would she just sit there, admiring her Finnish teech-wood furni- 
ture, her Picasso prints and her all-electric kitchen, and be quietly 
happy for the next seven hours? Or would she, as my friend put 
it, replace the mormal worries and anxieties of life by highly 
artificial, personal, neurotic anxieties? 

t leave the question open. But the mest surprising fact, perhaps, 
of the Most Advanced Welfare State in Being is that last year's 
figure of surciGes exceeded the annual toll of ratal road casualties 
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1955 the cost of living rose by 6 
per cent. That seems almost infia- 
uonary. But wages and personal in- 
comes rose by 10 per cent., and, in 
exact accordance with it, rose in- 
dustrial productivity or the output 
per man-hour. 

As obvious is the drive towards 
the greatest possible equality of its 
distribution, Wealth and riches have 
created their own problems—the 
rush and the competition for sull 
higher standards of living; for still 
better and airier flats; still more 
modern schools; still better shop- 
ping facilities. 

Near Stockholm, I inspected 
Sweden’s most advanced attempt to 
cope with these by-producis of an 
ever-rising standard of living which, 
im recent years, appears to have 
risen too fast and too sharply even 
for the long-term planners. The 


attempt exists in the shape of a 
brand-new satellite town called 
Vaellingby Centre. It is a somewhat 
breath-taking social experiment. 

Built in three years, to house be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 people, 
this new city of Vaellingby rises out 
of rocky, pine-covered ground like 
the dream city of a science-fiction 
film. 

There is an outer belt of pretty 
one-family bungalows surrounding a 
group of ten-storey blocks of flats. 
The core of Vaellingby is the busi- 
ness and shopping centre: not a 
collection of mere necessities, such 
as butcher, baker, and grocer, but 
shops of every description—hair- 
stylists and toy-shops; fashion acces- 
sories and haberdasheries; hardware 
stores and chemists; garages; book- 
shops, cafés, tea-shops, branches of 
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all banks; but also some of Stock- 
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holm’s most exclusive jewellers and 
furriers, 

There are meeting halls, youth 
centres, kindergartens, and 2 magni- 
ficent health centre, with specialists’ 
consulting rooms on the first floor. 
A church, a huge cinema, and a 
theatre (with a stage fit for grand 
opera) are now nearly complete. 
There is a modest-priced, luxu- 
riously decorated, communal can- 
teen; but also a branch of one of 
Stockholm’s most expensive res- 
taurants, 

In the restaurant, you may sit be- 
hind a huge wall of glass and eat, 
for about £3 a head, lobster ther- 
midor, washed down with Cham- 
bertin °47. In the self-service 
canteen you will also sit in near- 
luxury comfort behind glass walls 
and find three hot dishes at about 
2s. each, advertised and marked in 
different colours. 


No Kiss for the Star 


As you pick your tray, cutlery, 
etc., you will choose your meal by 
dropping a little marble of corre- 
sponding colour into a little hole in 
the counter: and just as you reach 
the hot-food service-counter your 
chosen dish will be ready for you. 
Your neighbour may be a director 
or foreman, and it will not be casy 
to teil which is which. 

From the eighth-floor canteen you 
overlook this little brave new world 
of Vaellingby—the children run- 
ning to school on footpaths that 
never cross a motor-road on the 
level; the well-dressed Swedish 
housewives doing their shopping in 
comfort and leisure; the men park- 
ing their cars outside offices and 
factories; the distant timber-bunga- 
lows, all centrally heated from one 
central power station—and you may 
well say to yourself: “ The future 
has already happened.” 


Some of the Italian film stars were being photographed for 
publicity purposes at the fountain on the Grand Parade, 


Cork. 


Along came the Spangle Hill bus. On the step stood che 
conductor, sedate and serious. One of the beautiful stars 
weaved her gorgeous way towards him through the crowd. 
She asked if he would kiss her as she stood on tip-toe on the 
bus step, for publicity purposes only of course. 

The conducior looked down his nose at the eager upturned 
face and in a voice that rang across the Lee, shouted: “I 
will not kiss you then! Do you want me to be divorced?” 

With that he turned his back on the young beauty while 
outraged Corkmen flung taunts at the departing bus. 


—Waterford News. 


Te relatives were all gathered in the lawyer’s office, eagerly 
waiting for him to read Uncle Timothy’s will. He read: 
“Being of sound mind, I spent all my money.” 











“The policeman’s gun is his cross,” 
says Commissioner Kennedy, 
“and he carries it always.” 


Tough Boss of the 
New York Police 


MURRAY SCHUMACH 


OWARDS the end of 1951, 
Deputy Inspector Stephen 
Patrick Kennedy, though a 


vigorous forty-five years of age and 
a muscular 200 pounds, seemed 
near the premature end of a very 
promising career in the New York 
City Police Department. 

He had been cut adrift from the 
challenging command of the River- 
front Squad to gather barnacles on 
an unspoiled record in the back- 
waters of civilian defence duties. It 
was widely believed that his intran- 
sigeance on matters of conscience 
had offended some superiors. 

Two years later, he still had not 
learned to be diplomatic about in- 
fractions by policemen. He was em- 
bedded in what a top police official 
derided as “some damned thing, 
some co-ordinating council, a pure 
boon-doggle ”’. 

Today, the same hard-jawed Mr. 
Kennedy, with the furry voice, iron- 
grey hair and green-grey eyes chain- 
smokes and gulps black coffee be- 
hind a three-telephoned desk on the 
second floor of Police Headquarters. 

There are sagacious prowlers of 
the echoing corridors of Police 
Headquarters who say Mayor Wag- 


Condensed from New 
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LICE Commissioner Ken- 
nedy is an active member of 

the Golden Jubilee committee 
which is commemorating this 
year the establishment of the 
irish Christian Brothers in New 
York. 
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ner has secured this vital Depart- 
ment against corruption by assign- 
ing a slums-born, college-educated 
professional policeman to rule the 
22,918 protectors of some 8,000,000 
persons and more than twenty 
billion dollars in property along the 
city’s 6,033 miles of streets and 578 
miles of waterfront. 

Others, equally knowledgeable of 
the fates of the twenty-four men 
who have departed from the same 
assignment since the post was estab- 
lished in 1901, say this walking 
book of rules will undermine the 
Mayor’s authority and destroy 
police morale by breeding nests of 
informers. 

The critics, in support of their 
contention that he is undermining 
morale, point to the recent examina- 
tion for applicants for the force. 
The Department had hoped that 


York Times Magazine 
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20,000 would show up for the tests 
for the 5,000 additional police the 
Commissioner had requested for the 
city. Fewer than 10,000 took the 
test. This, asserts the anti-Kennedy 
faction, is the result of inhuman 
discipline and unrelieved tension. 

“Any man who comes on the 
force,” replies Commissioner Ken- 
nedy, “ must understand you never 
have a personal life entirely and 
that you have to learn to endure 
constant tension and discipline and 
not crack.” 

The Commissioner also cites per- 
formance figures. Felonies declined 
16.§ per cent. in 1955, during which 
he was either Commissioner him- 


Adams says that “a lot of the credit 


I got belongs to Steve Kennedy ”. 
Mr. Kennedy was subject to 


in New York were af 30 pe 


dees eh teats Gant toe 
and why is he trying to change a 


“A_ police commissioner,” he 
slowly, “must not only 
meet the practical problems from 


day to day, he must be a strong 
moral force. He must not bow to 
expediency or to political considera- 
tions.” 

His unshakable faith in his ability 
to discern right from wrong made 
him risk his job twice before his re- 
appointment to a five-year term on 
February 20. 

Despite a directive from the 
Mayor, he refused to allow a tele- 
vision company to have access to 
the departmental files. And whea 
the legislative committee on wire- 
tapping angrily noted he was the 
only official in the State to with- 
hold information, he replied: 

“I have stood alone on issues 
before. I believe the position I took 
was the right one.” 

From this devotion to the cause 
of rectitude—his severer critics find 
it vaguely platitudinous—the Com- 
missioner has evolved two corollary 
gospels. Members of a free society, 
he warned his subordinates 
one day, exercise “ rights and privi- 
leges sanctioned by law ” that must 
ever be defended by the police as 
“sworn duty ”. 


fidelity 0 of the St. Bernard dog and 
the eager virtue of the Boy Scout, 
a combination many veteran police 
officers consider beyond the temp- 
tation-riddied life of the average 
policeman or detective. The Com- 
moony aware of this on is his 

ys: “ The policeman’s is his 
cross—and he carries it baal 

To make his policemen rf the 
city’s crime, he is determined to 
wipe out what he calls “ the coterie 
concept ”. 

















lll 


ONE evening, recently, Commissioner Kennedy was asked if he 
had ever been offered a bribe. 

“ Nobody ever offered me a bribe. If a man is acute he can watch 
the danger signals and stop it beforehand.” 

Had he ever, as a boy, swiped anything—say, a potato from a 
stand to be baked in a vacant lot? 

“ Swipe!” he exclaimed. “I'd get killed! My father'd swat me so 
hard I'd see stars for forty-eight days!” 

Like father, like son. And any policeman the Commissioner 
catches in dishonesty will be swatted unforgettably with a book 
Commissioner Kennedy places second only to the Bible—‘ The 
Rules and Regulations of the Police Department of The City of 
New York.” 
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In each of the city’s eighty-one 
precincts—and in special squads— 
the men often develop strong 
friendships from sharing common 
problems and dangers. Generally, 
this esprit is a public benefaction. 

But often it imposes a code that 
requires policemen to remain silent 
when precinct associates succumb to 
what Commissioner Kennedy calls 
“ moral hazards ”. 

To banish this tradition, Com- 
missioner Kennedy’s most drastic 
step has been to transfer more than 
450 sergeants. Though the Commis- 
sioner says “transfer is no penalty”, 
a close associate explains that he 
wants to smash a system whereby 
sergeants can be collectors or co- 
ordinators of bribes and protectors 
of the derelict. 

“ There must be no special friend- 
ship that transcends the canon of 
ethics in the Department,” the 
Commissioner says. Consistent with 
this he does no favours for politi- 
cians, yields to no pressure groups. 

Finally, he is funnelling younger 
men into the detective division and 
the higher echelons as quickly as 
possible, on the theory that they are 
Jess likely to have been contami- 
nated by cynical elders. 


His is a six-day week, sometimes 
seven, during which he may put in 
from nine to seventeen hours daily. 
By 7 a.m. he has telephoned the 
Communications Bureau at head- 
quarters for a rundown of the 
night’s major activities. He makes 
phone calls on police matters and 
is back at his desk by 9.30, having 
leafed through morning papers in 
the car. Often he makes surprise 
stops at precincts on the way in. 

On one of these trips, at sunrise 
on election day, he failed to see 
four detective officers where they 
should have been. One of the 
officers was demoted, the others 
were transferred. 

At least once, sometimes twice, 
a week, he listens to complaints or 
requests from policemen. He allots 
about five minutes to each man, and 
usually sees about a dozen per 
session. 

As the policeman enters, the 
Commissioner rises, shakes hands, 
sits down, waves the patrolman to 
a nearby chair and asks: “ What's 
on your mind?” 

While the policeman talks, Ken- 
nedy rifles through the man’s re- 
cord, looking for commendations or 
criticisms. He looks up quickly to 
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ask questions or to study the man’s 
face. If the man falters, he neither 
interrupts nor . 

. He rarely “rolls” on crimes— 
that is, visits the scene. Though he 
knows the value of this sort of pub- 
licity, he avoids it. He prefers to 
let cach subordinate work out such 

lems without interference. 
owever, after each important 
police job, he checks carefully on 
the performance to learn which men 
distinguished themselves or were 
inadequate. 

The Commissioner says he tries 
to leave the office by 6.30. But 
quite often a call from his wife after 
seven is required to drag him home 
to dinner. 

This, however, does mot neces- 
sarily end his working day. After 
dinner, he may decide to spend a 
few hours precincts. Many 
officers call this an example of his 
snooping and spying tactics. 

“The trouble with a big organ- 
nisation,” Kennedy says, by way of 
reply, “is that there isn’t much 
chance for face-to-face leadership. - 

Be that as it may, these precinct 
checks have not increased his un- 
impressive popularity rating in the 
Department. 


When asked if he ever felt sorry 
for a man he had arrested or pun- 
ished, he replied: “No. A police 
ofiicer must have the objectivity in 
his work that precludes any personal 
feeling, no matter how distasteful 
the duty.” 

Theatre and opera are probably 
the only major departures from the 
habits he formed during boyhood 
and youth in the Greenpoint sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, where he was born 
on October 27, 1906. 

The Commissioner and his wife 
particularly enjoy opera. “ We had 
to miss these things when I was 
working and going to school nights. 
Now we’re trying to catch up,” he 
says. 

But not even this strong musical 
enthusiasm can entirely subdue the 
instincts of the policeman. Thus, 
Tosca was, for Commissioner Ken- 
nedy, not merely the joy of hearing 
Tebaldi but also a study of police 
methods. 

“Here’s this Scarpia,” -he later 
told an acquaintance. “ He’s having 
his men torture the brains out of the 
poor guy and he’s in the next room 
trying to have an affair with the 
fellow’s girl.” Clearly, he indicated, 
a violation of police rules. 


oe 
Le, Nes 


: “Have you missed the 8.30 train, sir?” 
F ouenenen PASSENGER (after furious race along plat- 


form): 


“Oh, no, not at all. I just hated the sight of the 


darned thing and chased it out of the station.” 


“ Fie’s so kindhearted, he’s really soft. Why, he’s had his 
garden cemented over just because the digging was 


getting a bit too much for his wife.” 





——————— 











A sad littie letter, written on silver-edged paper with a thin pen... 


Memories of Love in 
an Irish Castle 


LADY GORMANSTON 


INCE my last visit to the neigh- 

bourhood, Gormanston Castle 

had been sold to a religious 
order. It is being turned into a 
school for 300 boys. 

The place had been the seat of 
the Viscounts Gormanston since the 
fourteen century, the ancient Manor 
having been replaced by the present 
great grey castellated pile about 150 
years ago. 

I had lived the central chunk of 
my life there, there my four children 
were born and bred; and I gladly 
accepted the invitation of the kind 
Rector to come and see the old 
place in new hands. 

The exterior of the Castle is un- 
changed and is to remain so—extra 
buildings are to be added at the 
back. To clear space for these the 
little chapel, with the family coat of 
arms and the date 1687 over the 
door, has been bulldozed out of 
existence. 

In it, by some extraordinary 
favour or influence, Mass was 
allowed to be celebrated all through 
the time of the Penal Laws when 
the parish church was closed. 

Tradition has it that through one 
of its windows the eleventh Vis- 
count’s wife (who was not of his 


Condensed from 
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HAT strikes you most, on 
landing in treland from 
England, when the car that is 
taking you to your country des- 


tination has shaken off the 
town, is the emptiness of the 
roads, 


After the noise and the petrol 
fumes and the tension of motor- 
ing along the congested rceds 
of England, this emptiness is an 
astonishment and inexpressibly 
reposeful. 

To be able to lean back and 
watch slip by the hedgerows 
that are allowed to ramble at 
their own sweet will, to scan 
the smoke-innocent sky of this 
land, to pass through one un- 
busy village after another 
where everything is small ex- 
cept the church, and for mile 
after mile to meet no other 
car, is relaxation indeed of 
mind and body. 

—Lady Gormanston 


COO TOM RnNe 


religion and whose beauty was su 
that she was a toast of the day) 
to grimace at him while he was 
at prayer within—which may have 
been one of the reasons why they 
quarrelled and separated. 

The only traces that remain of 
this lovely creature are a Cosway 
Time and Tide 
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miniature, a dress of cream-coloured L )Epapapapapalapupapapapapapsjnpndnpupupapapupal | 


poplin with an all-over embroidered 
pattern of roses, thistles and sham- 
rocks intermingled with leaves of 
gold that is still untarnished for all 
Hs 200 years, and this sad little 
letter (date about 1780) written on 
silver-edged paper with a thin pen: 


“ Thursday morning, five o'clock 


My still dear Lord 

Could you but now see me I 
think if you have the least grain 
left of that regard you once pro- 
fessed for me you would pity me 
and relieve the distress I am in, 
as I am quite distracted to see 
your love so far gone as to leave 
me so abruptly; and to add to 
all my affliction my Aunt has had 
a strong Histerick Fit. Let me in- 
treat and implore you to cail on 
me this morning that I may again 
have the pleasure of once more 
bebolding a Face I have so often 
viewed with eyes of admiration 
hove & esteem. I hope you will 
not refuse me this last request & 
that you will have the goodness 
to pardon all my past misbe- 
haviour & not attribute it to want 
of regard. I make no doubt but 
you will meet with many more 
deserving objects than myself but 
not any that can have a stronger 
attachment or sincerer disinter- 
ested love for you, than, my un- 
kind Lord. 


Yours very affectionately & 
truly unhappy 
Harriott. 


P.S. Pray come, or I shall cer- 
tainly put an end to an unhappy 
being. Adieu mon trés cher. 





PAID a weekend visit to 
friends in Ulster. It was 
arranged that | should be 
motored to Mass on the Sunday 
in my host’s car; but late on 
the previous night his wife 
came to me in distress to say 
that on talking the matter over 
the conclusion was reached that 
if their (Protestant) car was 
seen outside my (Catholic) 
church their house stood a 
chance of being burned down. 
Naturally | said | could not 
think of exposing them to such 
a danger; but | added that when 
they came to me for a weekend 
and if they should wish to go 
to their church on the Sunday, 
no one would even notice if my 
(Catholic) car was outside their 
(Protestant) church or not. 
There is no doubt that religious 
animosity is more virulent in 
the North than in the South. 
—Lady Gormanston. 
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I hope you will excuse this scrawl 
as I can scarce hold my pen.” 


He did not go; he died, in middle- 
age, a few years later; she re- 
married. 

The yard buildings are also being 
bulldozed away. I thought there of 
the fat years when the Louth Hunt 
was put up in the Castle for three 
weeks on end; of the lean days of 
the Irish famine when booths were 
erected there, at which the then 
Lady Gormanston and her kins- 
women stood day after day tender- 
ing relief to the stricken of the 
neighbourhood—all rents having 
been remitted for that year of dire 
distress. 

The Rector piloted me through 
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new ways to the old stone-floored 
vaulted kitchen. An enormous boiler 
now occupies the space where an 
enormous cook used to stand await- 
ing my instructions about the day’s 
menu and who greeted me one 
morning (I was at my slimmest and 
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be to Goodness, your Ladyship! 
Sure one of my legs would make 
every bit of ye.” 

Tout passe! Even the chief fea- 
ture of the place—the clipped yew 
cloister, planned and planted three 
centuries ago by a father for a 
daughter who had told him of 
her wish to be a nun. (“ Do not go 
into a convent,” he is reported to 
have urged, “I shall make you a 
cloister here.”)—even those long- 
lived trees that form it are in places 
showing signs of decay. But “he 
cloister’s arcaded aisles where once 
had tripped along the exquisite 
Henrietta 

In her petticoat of satin and her 

gaily-flowered gown 

And the perfume and the powder 

in her hair of sunny brown 
should, with care, remain intact for 
many years to come. Along them 





was wearing a new and tightly-fit- now will be racing lusty, rampage- 
ting coat-frock) with: “ Well, glory ous boys. 


Love Among the Oysters 
L_L°VE is a complicated process among oysters. Even Freud might 
have lost his way—if only because the average oysier changes 
sex four times a year. It is in the months without an “r” in them 
that love comes to the oyster beds, and then decent and right- 
minded people do not eat them. 

One oyster can produce 2,000,000. If all newly-hatched youngsters 
were to survive and have children, in fewer than four years the earth 
would be covered with oysters from Pole to Pole—despite the fact 
that 1,500,000 newly-hatched oysters can be packed onto the surface 
of a shilling. 

A fact and a myth about oysters :—The fact is that oysters contain 
more arsenic than the law allows to be sold in foodstuffs. The myth 
is the some-time current theory that an oyster’s heart continues to 
beat for twenty minutes after it has been swallowed. 

—Davip ENGLAND in Belfast Newsletter. 


Qprion on abstract art is divided. Some people think it’s 
a waste of time. Others think it’s a waste of paint. 
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I Face 
Up to My 
Daughter 


other. The time had come for 
blunt talking. 

“ Jane,” I said, as she confronted 
me boldly, leaning lightly against 
a lounge chair, “I want you to 
appreciate that if you take the steps 
you are contemplating, you can no 
longer expect your mother or me to 
support you.” 

She did not reply. She merely 
eyed me with a non-committal ex- 
pression behind which I have known 
her to conceal variously fear, defi- 
ance or sheer disinterest, 

Her mother, who was at my 
elbow, picked on that moment to 
take her part. “ Don’t be so heart- 
less,” she said in an undertone. _ 

But it is my belief a father has 
duties to perform towards his chil- 
dren, no matter how distasteful they 
may be to him. 

“ Jane,” I said again, though in 
a more conciliatory tone, “I am 
not an old tyrant. I am prepared to 
help you. You know that.” 

My remarks had a softening effect 


M3 daughter and I faced each 





on her, but I could see that she stil] 
clung to her resoive. 

There was a gulf between us. 
“So be it,” I told myself deter- 
minedly. “ Well, it must remain 
until I have discharged my parental 
obligations.” 

“Now, Jane,” I ventured once 
more, “I am telling you this for 
your own sake. I am very much 
afraid you have no conception of 
the inevitable consequences. 

“ Once you have done it,” I went 
on, “ you will be on your own. It 
will be of no use your coming to us 
in the years ahead and asking for a 
helping hand.” 

“ What is more,” I added, with 
special emphasis, “ as time goes on 
you will look with less and less 
favour on the prospect that now 
shines so brightly to your eyes. One 
day it will even become abhorrent 
to you, as it is now to me. Do you 
realise that?” 

But it was quite obvious she 
didn’t. I knew I had failed. 

Then her mother delivered the 
death-stroke to my plea by saying 
gently to her: “ Come here to me, 
darling.” 

Of course, it was just what Jane 
wanted. 

With a blissful smile on her 
fifteen-months-old face, she took 
her first faltering steps, unaided, 
into mother’s arms. 

—Joun O’Hara in the Sydney 
Morning Herald. 
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Very few people suffer from egotism. With most of them, it’s 


a pleasure, 


A CHRISTIAN is a man who knows where he is going. 
—Pavut CLAUDEL. 
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A remarkable little maa 
whose Ingenious brain 

had once worked out a plot 
to kidnap Gladstone 


The Gun-Plot that 
Rocked an Empire 


A. P. RYAN 


| oup though they were in their 
4 pre otestations of being prepare od 

to go to all lengths to prevent the 
Home Rule Bill being passed in the 
Ho ase of Commons, ” Carson, Craig 
and the rest of the Ulster leaders 
might never have plunged into the 
adventure of gum-running on so 
large a scale had they not been en- 
couraged to do so by a remarkable 
little man. 

Frederick Hugh Crawford had 
reached his early fifties and could 
look back on a colourful experience 
of gun-running which stretched into 
the ’nineties. He had been one of 
the twenty men who signed the 


Ulster Covenant with their own 
blood. 
After serving as a premium 


apprentice in the great shipbuilding 
firm of Harland & Wolff, he had 
roamed the world and returned to 
throw himself into the thick of the 
anti-Home Rule fight. 

By the time he had successfully 
appealed to Carson for support, in 
1914, for his most daring exploit, 
Crawford was already a professional 
in the gun-running game. 


On arriving in Hamburg he saw 


Condensed from Mutiny at the Curragh. 


one Spiro, a Jew in whom he had 
complete trust. They arranged to 
take delivery of a consignment cf 
0,000 modern rifles, Crawford 
insisted that one rifle and 100 
rounds of ammunition must be 
wrapped up and five rifles packed 
together with straw-packing so that 
they would be ready for instant use 
and easy handling when unloaded. 
The next move was to get a skip. 
Arrangements were made with the 
director of an Antrim company for 
one of its sea captains, Andy Agnew, 
to accompany Crawford on a con- 
tinental tour of inspection, Early in 
March they chose the Fanny, She 
could steam at only eight knots, but 
seemed otherwise suitable, and they 
closed on her at £2,000. Crawford 
conducted these negotiations as an 
American, calling himself John 
Washington Graham, of New York. 
The next difficulty was to decide 
about ownership. “I did sot want 
the Fanny to be confiscated by the 
British Government after capture 
by a warship, and I intended to sail 
her under the Norwegian flag,” re- 
corded Crawford in his account of 
his exploit. This was done by get- 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. 18s. 
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CRAWFORD'S ingenious brain had worked out a plot to kidnap 
Gladstone on the Brighton front and to maroon him in a 


Pacific island. 


Crawford's fervent wish to see the back of Mr. Gladstone was 
combined with a certain consideration for the old gentleman. The 
kidnapping arrangements included the provision of Homer, the 
Bible, writing-paper and an axe for felling palm trees, thus allow- 
ing for the indulgence of all the Liberal Prime Minister’s hobbies. 

Unfortunately for the gaiety of journalists at the time, and of 
future historians, Lord Ranfurly refused to advance the £10,000 


needed for this enterprise. 


—A. P. Ryan. 
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ting the Norwegian captain to take 
over the vessel as his own and to 
give Crawford a mortgage on her 
for 60,000 marks. 

The contraband cargo had to be 
got into her hold. Crawford and his 
associates spent long hours ponder- 
ing how to bring this off. Eventu- 
ally Crawford took the plunge and 
set off down the River Elbe. 

His tug flew a black flag, to in- 
dicate to pilots that they had the 
right of way. At Kiel there was an 
alarm. Three men had come on 
board and tried to find out where 
they were going and what was their 
cargo. These men were assumed to 
be dissident Mexicans, who were 
known to be competing in the arms 
market with Ulster. When Churchill 
had made his reference to Britain 
being reduced to a Mexican level, he 
was speaking more plainly than he 
knew. 

When the cargo had been brought 
to the Fanny, her manifest de- 
scribed it as “ general ” and showed 
that she was bound from Bergen to 
Iceland. The Danish port officer 
was not satisfied. He took their 
papers away for examination, pro- 
mising to return them later that 
evening. 


They hurried on with the loading 
and then, in three hours’ time, saw 
a motor-launch approaching with 
Danish officers. A man came aboard 
and said he wanted to examine the 
cargo. After asking a series of ques- 
tions which could not be satisfac- 
torily answered, he took away all 
the papers. 

Crawford “felt like a rat in a 
trap. If we decided to run the 
gauntlet, we had to pass a torpedo 
boat station in the channel, which 
was only navigable within about a 
mile and a half from the naval base. 
We were sure to be stopped. 

“TI was tormented by the thought 
of all those men waiting for me to 
bring them the weapons with which 
to fight for their religion, their 
liberty and all that was dear to 
them. I went into my cabin and 
threw myself om my knees, and 
in simple language told God ail 
about it.” 

Emerging from this vigil, Craw- 
ford heard from his associate, 
Schneider, that the men wanted to 
cease loading, but the littk ring- 
leader offered to double the wages 
and the men set to work again with 
a will. 

At daybreak, “I arose,” says 














Crawford, “and the sight I saw 
gladdened my heart. It was blowing 
half a gale and there was a low mist 
on the water, restricting visibility 
to some three or four hundred yards. 
I called to Agnew to shorten sail 
and to be ready to weigh at a 
moment’s notice.” 

They wormed the Fanny out of 
the channel with mud churning up 
all round them, passed the naval 
base and reached the open sea. As 
soon as they were clear, all hands 
were turned on to cutting off the 
iron letters on the funnel, changing 
the colour and repainting the name 
on the bows and stern. For Fanny 
was substituted Bethia, the name of 
Crawford’s youngest daughter. 

It was one thing to get clear of 
the Continent and another to reach 
Ireland through the British fleet. 
Looking in at Trelleborg, they saw 
a newspaper which carried a report 
about the mysterious ship Fanny 
and her load of rifles and ammuni- 
tion. 

While they were wondering what 
to do next, Crawford had one of the 
crew paint “Anvers” instead of 
“ Bergen ” on the stern of the now 
Bethia. Then he went down with 
an attack of malaria, A gale sprang 
up, and heavy seas shattered the 
glass of the lamp, so that they 
could only show a port light and, 
after two or three nights, they knew 
by the erratic n-anceuvring of other 
ships that they must, at all costs, 
call at the nearest port and get a 
new glass. 

They put into Great Yarmouth 
late one evening, and Agnew went 
ashore to buy a new starboard light 
and then to go on to London to make 
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arrangements for another steamer to 
meet the Fanny, alias Bethia, at 
Lundy Island on the following Fri- 
day or Saturday so that the cargo 
might be transhipped. 

The Bethia set course for the 
English Channel, changing her name 
again for that of Crawford’s 
second daughter, Doreen. ‘They 
steamed out of territorial waters; 
then Crawford had a return attack 
of malaria and could eat nothing. 

When they were off Dunkirk, 
Falke, the Norwegian skipper, came 
into his cabin and said: “ Mr. 
Graham, you are very ill. You have 
enteric fever and will die in two 
days if you are not put ashore. I am 
going to put you ashore.” 

Crawford ordered Falke to keep 
on his course till they came to 
Ushant and then to steer for the 
Bristol Channel. Falke replied: 
“Tm taking you into Dunkirk. You 
will be dead soon. You have caten 
nothing for a long time, and no man 
can live without eating.” 

“ Captain Falke, I am not a dead 
man by any means. Are you going 
to obey me or not?” 

“ No, I am taking you into Dun- 
kirk.” 

Crawford took out an autematic 
pistol and put it to Falke’s head, say- 
ing: “ Captain Falke, I will shoot 
you, or any of your crew who inter- 
feres, as dead as a herring. I ask 
you for the last time, will you obey 
my orders?” 

“T will, I will.” 

“ Shake hands. 
please.” 

After this, Crawford and Falke 
were the best of friends. 

Up the Bristol Channel 
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went, beset with pilot boats coming 
to offer their services. They dodged 
them “ without appearing to do so ”. 

The next day, Sunday, and on 
Sunday night they stood off from 
Lundy, giving a signal every ten 
tninutes when no vessels were in 
sight, and every two or three 
nxnutes when lights came in view. 

At about 5 a.m. Falke called 
Crawford to say that a steamer, the 
Baimarino, had come along with 
Andy Agnew aboard, but that a fish- 
ing vessel with radio was near by. 
The two steamers went on for some 
ten miles to get clear of the fishing- 
vessel, and then stopped. 

Agnew came aboard the Doreen 
and reported that he had been to 
London and seen Carson and Craig. 
The situation, he had learnt, was 
now desperate. There was a threat 
of Belfast being bombarded by the 
British fleet and an Army division 
had been ordered to go over to 
Ulster from Aldershot. The only 
ray of light in the darkness was 
that officers, under Gough, had re- 
fused to fight against the loyalists. 

Crawford felt it would be too 
much to hope that the now notori- 
ous Fanny would be allowed to 
dock unmolested at an Irish port; 
another vessel, preferably a harm- 
less coal-boat, must carry the guns 
on their last lap. 

He landed at Tenby, where a 
customs officer interrogated him at 
some length, and then set off to 
catch the Irish mail train to Ross- 
lare. There another customs officer 
“found a Colt automatic in my 
possession and seized it, but I suc- 
ceeded in getting to Dublin in time 
to catch the train for Belfast ”. 


He was taken to Craig’s residence, 
Craigavon, Co. Down. In a short 
time the committee came in. ‘The. 
Carson “ took my hand in his two, 
saying: ‘Well done, Crawford, I 
am proud of you.” When he said 
this, I felt fully rewarded for what 
I had done.” 

Crawford explained that the 
Fanny was to meet him off the 
Tuscar Light next Friday night. (It 
was a Tuesday.) He wanted to buy 
a British steamer into which to 
tranship the cargo and then to bring 
the guns to Larne. 

Richardson féared that it would 
not be possible to tranship in open 
water. Crawford swept this objec- 
tion aside: “ Gentlemen, I promise 
you that I can do this, and it shal! 
be done.” 

“ Crawford is right,” said Carson. 
“ We had better leave the details to 
him. I am sure that he will see his 
way to carry out his plans.” 

He proceeded to do so. A ship 
was known to be in Glasgow in 
good working order and ready for 
immediate delivery. She was the 
Clydevalley and would be in Belfast 
next day with coal. Crawford per- 
suaded the committee to let him 
buy her. 

The Clydevalley deal done, it was 
arranged that she should proceed to 
Llandudno Bay and pick up Craw- 
ford, who would then start for the 
Tuskar Light. She was late. Craw- 
ford sent an anxious wire: “ What 
has happened to Mary?” In due 
course he received a wire back: 
“ Mary missed train, but will arrive 
late this evening.” 

After dark he went down to the 
beach with his handbag. A strong 
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wind had begun to blow, and the 
waves had risen. At last he saw the 
port, starboard and masthead lights 
of a steamer approaching head on 
for the shore. 

He went to the water’s edge and 
signalled with his flashlamp. He 
could hear a boat approaching above 
the roar of the breakers. He tumbled 
in and, boarding the Clydevailey, 
started off in search of the Fanny. 

Her whereabouts by this time 
were distressingly vague. Crawford 
got himself put ashore at Fishguard, 
and went up, through London, to 
Great Yarmouth, where he could 
see no sign of the Fanny. He waited 
for a telegram. 

When it was delivered: “I opened 
the telegram and read: ‘ All’s well. 
Breakwater § p.m. Tuesday. 
Agnew.’ ” He caught the night train 
for Holyhead and duly picked up 
the Clydevalley. 

Agnew had managed, with the 
help of sixteen transport labourers 
from Belfast, to shift the cargo from 
the Fanny in less than half the time 
taken by the Germans. So the 
Clydevalley now had on board the 
goods to be delivered. 

They sailed into a lumpy sea and 
busied themselves painting on three 
strips of canvas the name Mountjoy. 

The new Mountjoy, having sailed 
round the Isle of Man, set sail for 


the Copeland Islands, off the An- 
trim coast. There a tender met 
them. Crawford was assured that 
the instructions she brought him 
came from Carson himself. 

He was to land the bulk of the 
rifles at Larne and the rest at Ban- 
gor and Donaghadee. At 10.30 on 
the night of April 24 they reached 
the landing-stage at Larne. 

The local Ulster Volunteers had 
been mobilised before 8 o'clock 
and a procession of motor-cars and 
lorries almost three miles long had 
been formed from the direction of 
Belfast. Pickets had been posted to 
see that drivers had permits. 

The rifles and ammunition were 
speedily unloaded and desfatched 
to destinations as far off as Counties 
Tyrone and Londonderry. 

Here and there the local police 
were surrounded by a _ superior 
force. There is no record of resist- 
ance and there was only one 
casualty. The coastguard at Donagh- 
adee, riding his bicycle vigorously 
to give the alarm, fell dead from a 
heart attack outside the post office. 
Had he entered, he would have 
found the lines dead, for the wires 
had been earthed by the Volunteers. 

Carson in London received a 
welegram of one word: “ Lion.” It 
was the code message telling him 
that Ulster was now armed. 


] HAVE been complimented a great many times, and ihey 
always embarrass me—I always feel they have not said 


enough. 


—Mark TWAIN. 
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MAN travels the world over in search of what he needs and 


returns home to find it. 
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—GEORGE Moore. 
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Personality Capsules 





Liveliest 
Woman in 


Monte Carlo 


MOST LIVELY PERSON I MET IN 

Monte Carlo is eighty-three years 

of age. She was paying her first visit 

for fifty years to Monte Carlo, which 

she knew well in the days of the 
Grand Duke. 

She is the Baroness de Stoeckl, 
who lives on the Duchess of Kent’s 
estate in England. I went to tea with 
her and some of the old-guard Monte 
Carlo aristocracy, including the 
Grand Duchess Marie, whom she 
had not seen since 1912. 

One of the younger members of 
the party, in her early fifties, asked 
the Baroness where she was born. 
She replied: “I was born in the 
only possible place: Paris, of Irish 
servants,” 

There was a stunned silence before 
the baroness corrected a slip of the 
tongue. “I am_  sorry—I meant 
parents,” she said. 

The baroness has written several 
books with titles like When Men 
Had Time To Love, Not All Vanity, 
and My Dear Marquis. 

—Evening Standard. 


And Now ’Copters 

HORSE SHOW JUMPER DERMOT 
Ryan, the 6 ft.-plus Dubliner who 

made a fortune at twenty-six out of 

“ired cars, has announced another 

do-it-or-burst project. 


It is a helicopter taxi service from 
the top of his five-storey head- 
quarters in Piccadilly, London, to 
any part of Britain. 

He began his business when he 
was nineteen, on vacation from Uni- 
versity College Dublin, where he was 
reading for his B.A. degree in econo- 
mics. 

He bought a second-hand car out 


of his pocket-money for £80. And | 


operated from a room in his father’s 
Dublin public house. He was his 
own receptionist, mechanic, washer, 
accountant, and used to put on a 
peaked cap “for chauffeuring ”. 

By twenty-one he had ulcers and 
four new cars. Now he has over 450 
slick British, American and conti- 
nental cars and—the ulcers. 


—Daily Express. 


Self-Critical Critic 


E[VEN THOUGH A LASS NAMED KELLY 

may forsake the Hollywood green 
for her handsome Prince, there will 
be no decline in cinema Kellys, at 
least for a while. 

Seamus Kelly, out of County 
Antrim and, since 1945, the drama 
critic of the Irish Times, has come 
to the screen as Flask, the third mate, 
in John Huston’s latest film, Moby 
Dick. 

The critic explained to me: “I’ve 
never done any acting, but I know 
Huston and at lunch one day he said 
he wanted me to do the part. I tried 
to dodge out of it. Huston said it 
took him three nights and three 
bottles of Irish whiskey to persuade 
me. Anyway, I like the sea, do a lot 
of sailing, figured I might get in 
some whaling. I took a leave of 
absence.” 

Of his histrionics, he said: “ Any 
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critic looking at himself acting, 
especially in such distinguished com- 
pany—Gregory Peck, Leo Genn, 
Richard Basehart, Harry Andrews, 
Orson Welles—is not likely, if he’s 
honest, to assess his own perform- 
ance highly.” 
—New York Times. 


Ulster Enterprise 
MBs. Patricia McLaucuiin, M.P. 
for Belfast, believes in using the 
products of her constituency. She 
has a room in her flat in Ashley 
Gardens, Victoria, London, in which 
nearly everything comes from 
Northern Ireland: pictures, _fire- 
irons, linen, curtains and covers, an 
old mahogany cupboard and a spin- 
ning-wheel. 

Usually she wears Irish linen— 
and always with some flowers. From 
her flat she goes to the House of 
Commons by bicycle. At week-ends 
she flies home to Belfast. 

Mrs, McLaughlin, forty, wife of a 
civil engineer, has three children. 


Kerry Hercules 

Bvtrr SUGRUE, A § FT. 7 IN. HER- 
cules from Killorglin, Co. Kerry, 

claims to be the strongest man in 

Ireland. Butty, who weighs 14 St., 

has a chest measurement of 49 in., 

can lift a dead weight of 340 Ib. 

He is prepared to lift three men 
or women or carry an 18-st. man in 
a chair clasped in his teeth. Among 
other feats, Butty will allow a woman 
to tap dance on a chair which he 
holds in his teeth. 

About 1936, he joined the Irish 
Army. When he finished his service 
he joined Duffy’s Circus, where for 


CAPSULES 


two years he offered to beat the best 
weight-lifter in the audience for £50. 
No one has ever beaten him. 
Butty is now in England weight- 
lifting and wrestling. 
—Irish News. 
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Elusive Play 

ETECTIVE STORY WRITER MARTEN 

Cumberland’s best-known charac- 
ter, Saturnin Dax, the massive Com- 
missairi of the Sdreté, is a compara- 
tively recent creation. 

Cumberland had always wanted 
to be a writer, a desire which aroused 
such suspicion in the hearts of his 
respectable middle-class London 
parents that he ran away. 

He remained at sea as a wireless 
operator through the 1914-18 war. 
In 1920, he returned to London, 
where he wrote feature articles and 
acted as fiction editor for a large 
group of newspapers. Finally, in 
1925, he became a freelance writer, 
specialising in short stories. 

He decided to live in Paris, where 
he married an Irish lady, who lured 
him to this country. He settled in 
Kerry in 1937, and since then has 
made his home first in the West and 
now in Dublin. 

Yet he has never achieved what he 
really wanted. For him the theatre 
has exercised tremendous fascination. 
He has translated plays from the 
French and these, with several pieces 
of his own, have been put on in Lon- 
don; yet somehow he has always 
been dodged by bad luck. Players 
have fallen ill, leases have expired— 
always the long run in the West End 
has eluded him. 

Dialogue he considers the true test 
of literary skill, and of all forms of 
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How’s That for “‘ Ring’? Craft ? 
(2 Inquiring Camera Girl, Maryon Zylstra, put this ques- 
tion to members and officials of the visiting Irish boxing 
team at Chicago Stadium: 

“Do you believe married couples who claim they never 
have had a fight?” 

Freddie Gilroy was the first to answer. “No,” he said. 
“The wife wants to go home and see her mother; the husband 
says no, and it’s bound to lead to trouble. ’m not married 
myself and I have no notion of it yet. I’d rather do my fight- 
ing in the ring.” 

Harry Perry: “A fellow and a girl when they are just 
courting have plenty of arguments, and if they are married 
I sort of think there’s going to be a lot more. From my 
experience with girls, it will be hard to find one with whom 
I agree.” 

John Sweeney: “It’s the engaged couples who do the 
fighting. But if a man loves his wife they won’t fight. I know 
some who never have—my mother and father. Engaged 
couples are always fighting over little things and peity 
jealousies.” 

Father Joseph Harte (manager): “I know at least one 
married couple who never have had a fight. Human tempera- 
ment being what it is and the way young people rush into 
meeriage—the vast majority have tiffs and they must expect 


them.” 


Police-Superintendent Patrick Carroll: “No, It takes a fot 
from the spice of life if you don’t have a row occasionally. 
here must be something wrong with either partner. One of 
them is completely overawed by the other if they never 


disagree.” 


—Chicago Tribune. 
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writing the most effective because of 
its economy. —Irish Times. 


True Dubliner 
Leon O Brom Is ONE OF THE 
dwindling band of true Dubliners. 
His mother’s grandmother, he claims, 
was standing in Thomas Street on 
the day that young Robert Emmet 
was hanged. 
Author of a big biography of 
‘Parnell and of a recent one of Emmet 


Leon O Broin lives in the house for- 
merly occupied by Dr. Madden, 
historian of the ’98 period. He has 
been writing Irish since leaving the 
Secondary School, and has seventeca 
books to his credit. 


Secretary of the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs, he has repre- 
sented Ireland at many international 
conferences. He is father of Eimar 
O Broin, the symphony orchestra 
conductor and musician. 
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“Satchmo” Armstrong was the inspiration behind an Irish herbal 
industry. He knows the names of the plants in trish 


Irish Herbs for the 


King of Jazz 


MAXWELL 


ACK in 1931 I had the pleasure 
B of meeting the most famous in- 

strumentalist in jazz history, 
Louis Armstrong, for the first time. 
We met many umes in the follow- 
ing three or four years, and our con- 
versation always turned to food 
and especially the use of herbs. 

My interest in herbs and their 
uses was awakened by the great 
trumpet player. So great was this 
interest that I started my herb 
farm in Ballymore-Eustace to grow 
as many varieties of herbs as pos- 
sible, and to learn more and more 
of their uses. 

When Louis Armstrong was in 
Dublin recently, it was natural that 
we should get together again. Each 
was curious about how the other’s 
enthusiasm had developed. 

He was happy to learn of the 
strong interest in herbs existing in 
Ireland and tried very hard, without 
success, to make time during his 
crowded twenty-four-hour visit to 
come out to Ballymore-Eustace and 
see the herbs growing and to com- 
pare them with those in the gardens 
of America. 

Jazz playing, especially his, which 
may call for an appearance in a dif- 
ferent town each day, involving an 
air trip of hundreds of mites, means 


NORRIS 


labouring under a big strain. So Mr. 
Armstrong’s use of herbs has long 
hardened into a rigid routine. He 
has the particular herbs he likes 
best dried and biended, so that he 
need never be without them, how- 
ever far from home his work may 
lead him. 

Powdered and mixed in equal 
proportions, he favours root of 
liquorice, fruits of anise, caraway, 
fennel, cumin and juniper and 
leaves of peppermint, dandelion, 
centaury, lemon verbena and berga- 
mot sprinkled over a salad or in 
any savoury food. 

This blend gives a fine flavour; 
but where this is impossible, ‘ 
Satch” takes them with a glass of 
water or orange juice, so much does 
he believe that they help to keep 
him perennially fit. 

Slimming seems to be of absorb- 
ing interest, to judge by the amount 
written about it. 

Mr. Armstrong confirmed news- 
paper reports that he had lost eight 
stones in three months and never 
felt better. 

Metabolism can be speeded up, 
he explained, with certain drugs, 
but this may be dangerous. His only 
“aid” to such a fantastic loss of 
fat was to increase the daily intake 
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of his herbal mixture to a heaped 
tablespoon, while curtailing the size 
of his meals. 

Whenever he felt peckish he 
sipped as much orange juice as he 
pleased. Each day he worked as 
hard as usual, and those who have 
heard him recently know just how 
hard he works. 

Music is but one of the maestro’s 
métiers. Apart from writing two 
books and thousands of letters, he 
typed out, during the twenty-four 
hours he spent recently in the air 
over Australia, a light-hearted 
pamphlet called Getting Shim the 
Satchmo Way. It is packed with 
common-sensical advice on health, 
and talk about his herbal mixture. 

Amusing indeed was the scene, 
in the wee small hours, at a famous 
Dublin hotel, where Armstrong was 
snatching a quarter of an hour’s 
relaxation before attending a party 
given in his honour by Sir Basil 
Goulding. 

Between autographing stacks of 
menus for the waiters, handker- 
chiefs, pound notes and pictures, he 
sent his friend, “ Doctor ” Pugh, to 
fetch some of his herbal mixture. 

He gave a little to each of his 
guests, including a columnist, two 
mannequins and a doctor. He 
wanted them to try them then and 
there with a glass of water; but as 


they showed coid feet, Louis and I 
set the example and swallowed a big 


Questioning me about herbal 
growth in Ballymore-Eustace, I had 
to tell him that everything was fine 
until a May frost came along. 

Plants, already in soft growih, 
were “burnt”. Ones which I had 
never seen harmed before—ciary, 
coltsfoot, chicory, lovage, parsley, 
plantain trees and Japanese 
primulas, box, white bryony and 
sad to say, my pet black bryony— 
were ruined for this year. 

Irish mames of plants were a 
novelty to the “Man from the 
South ”, and he took time to write 
down carefully the Irish for each 
herb in his mixture. Don’t be sur- 
prised if he comes out with these 
Irish plant names in his radio pro- 
grammes or on records. How his 
New Orleans accent will sound ts 
another matter. 

The King of Jazz asked me to 
give the following exhortation to 
those who use herbs: — 

“ Congratulations on your modern 
outlook, Health means happiness, 
and for this herbs are a great help. 
They give a keen appetite and make 
old dishes seem new. Prevent illness 
—don’t cure it. And then, like old 
Satchmo, you'll never be tired and 
you'll always be happy.” 


"THERE is only one time that is important—now. It is the most 
important time, because it is the only time when we have 


any power. 


F{Ow much flattery a woman can absorb without bursting 
has never been determined, because no woman has ever 


burst. 
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The sugar-boiler blamed me for giving him away. He forgot | could 
neither read nor write 


Little Boy Lost 





WILLIAM LUBY 


was born on April 16, 1883. My 

mother left work at I p.m. on 

Saturday. I was born about 3 
p-m., and she was back at work at 
6 a.m. on Monday. 

My mother was only twenty years 
old, and I was her fourth child. My 
father was of Irish stock, his father 
having come to Liverpool from 
Ireland at the time of the famine. 

My grandfather stood six feet 
four inches in his stocking feet, and 
he demanded that his children 
should not neglect him. Three mar- 
ried sons and three daughters always 
visited him at week-ends; their 
wages went in fourpenny. beer. 

My mother went to work to pay 
the rent and feed the children. In 
later life she told me that sometimes 
she would go to work and leave the 
rent for my father to pay, but it 
went on beer instead. 

Once, when the rent was in 
arrears, the landlord sent the bums 
(bailiffs) to take the furniture. My 
father and his two brothers waited 
for them and there was a fight. The 
bums forced the window up and 
had got partly in when my uncle 
banged down the window and the 
two bums were badly hurt. 

My uncles were sentenced to 
three months each, but my father 
was let off. 


My mother had some spirit, for 
when I was about three years old 
she separated from my father. She 
took the oldest boy and one girl, 
and my father took the youngest 
boy (myself) and a girl to my grand- 
father’s house in Canal Street, off 
Brown Street, Ancoats. 

It was a four-roomed house, and 
already three men and three women 
were living there. The old man was 
drunk when we. arrived; I remem- 
ber being lifted over him. I was put 
to bed in the same room as the 
three men; my bed was on the floor. 

After a month or two my mother 
managed to take my sister away, 
but I was unfortunate. I still had 
the bed on the floor with the im- 
print of my buttocks and shouldere 
blades. 

My grandfather was a corporation 
grid man; he worked at Holt Town, 
at the bottom of Mitchell Street. I 
used to follow him round for the 
marbles and coins which he some- 
times got out of the street grids. 

My mother eventually got me 
away from my father and took me 
to live with her and my sisters and 
brother in a back-to-back house. 
She now kept the four of us on 
sixteen shillings a week. 

Being the unruly one, I think I 
often fed better than the others. I 


Condensed from the Manchester Guardian 
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was not too pone and would 
run any sort of errand. I was in and 
out at all hours, and it was not long 
before I began to go back to my 
father’s and stay overnight. There 
was always plenty to eat there. 

But my mother always gave me a 
good hiding for going back; she 
thought I carried tales, not realising 
that she just could not give me 
enough to eat. 

Besides running errands I sold 
newspapers, carried parcels between 
the railway stations, and on Satur- 
days and Sundays sold wax lights at 
a penny a box. 

When selling newspapers I always 
made my last call at a four-roomed 
house in Adair Street. The front 
room was a sweet shop, the back 
room was kitchen, living, and sugar- 
boiling room combined. 

The sugar-boiler had made his 
own furnace by lining a tin tea 
chest with firebricks, leaving a 
round hole in the centre for the pan, 
and directing the flue into the fire- 
plece. Naturally he gave me sweets 
and the place 


lers. When he made sugar pigs for 
Christmas or sugar for hen 
(at 4d. a dozen in boxes) I 
used to stop with him all night 
cooling the moulds. He paid me 
sixpence for the twelve hours’ 
work 


By the time I was ten I was 
pretty useful to him. He drank and 
gambled and got into debt, so he 
did what was common in 


He asked me to go with him and 
of course I agreed. He packed his 
few belongings and addressed them 
to Preston. They went by rail, and 
he, his wife and myself followed. 

We got to Preston before the fur- 
niture, so we rented an empty house 
and got a couple of egg boxes and 
two doors off the rooms for beds; 
my bed was again on the floor. 

When furniture arrived in 
Preston he addressed it to Black- 


pool; we followed it there and found | 


another empty house, The furniture 
arrived—and was readdressed to 
Newcastle. 

Here the sugar-boiler rigged up 
his furnace and sent me out with a 
soapbox on wheels full of 1 Ib. bags 
of boiled sweets to sell wholesale. 


always barefoot. 

One of my customers questioned 
me one day about where I came 
from and why I was not at school. I 
told her; police got in touch 
with Manchester, the sugar-boiler 
was arrested and taken back there. 


I shall never forget the night he 
arrested. His people in New- 
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had been told to send me home. 

One day he gave me a return 
ticket to Manchester, and told me 
to see my mother and then come 
back. I remember being put on the 
train at noon, wearing the sugar- 
boiler’s wife’s shoes and a coat I 


had won in a fight off a milk lad. 
I arrived in Manchester about 
6 p.m. and walked home quite hap- 
pily with every intention of going 
back to Newcastle. But my mother 
burnt the return half of my ticket. 
I had been away nearly two years. 
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They Died to Build a Railway 


Nw St. Leonard’s Protestant church at Chapel-le-Dale, Carn- 

forth, Lancashire, there is a memorial to hundreds of Irish 
Catholics who lost their lives building a railway line. 

It was erected there because along the whole length of the 
line—it passes from Settle, Yorks, to Carlisle, through wild 
country—there was not one Catholic church. A memorial in 
the open would have soon perished from exposure. 

The line was opened to passenger traffic eighty years ago. 
Practically all the men who built it were Irish Catholics, and 
as they worked their way along the line—it goes along the 
top of the Pennines and winds its way round peake like 
Whernside and Ingleborough—a priest from Ireland went 
with them. 

A portable chapel went with the workers—who faced fearful 
odds of weather and exposure. Many times their chaplain 
had the task of burying a man crushed by rocks or killed by 
disease following privation. 

The exact number of those who died is not known. But 
three years before the work was finished, the death roll stood 
at ILO. 

The line is now part of the route from St. Pancras (London) 
to Scotland. 

—The Universe. 


N expert was teaching the new member how to play golf, 

Placing the bali on the tee and pointing to the flag on 
the green, he explained: “ You must drive the ball as near 
to that flag as you can.” 

The novice drove and the ball stopped within a foot of 
the hole. The expert was amazed, but the other merely 
inquired: “What do I do next?” 

“You knock it into the hole,” replied the expert. 

“Into the hole!” exclaimed the novice. “ Why didn’t you 
tell me that at first?” 








A new monorail train has made its first run in the U.S. Louis 


Brennan, from Mayo, ran one fifty years ago 


New Train Recalls 


Forgotien Genius 








DUDLEY 


T Houston, Texas, America’s 

first monorail train has made its 

first run. The event bears out 
the farsightedness of the monorail’s 
inventor, Louis Brennan, who ran 
one fifty years ago. 

This engineering genius, who in- 
vented also the first workable tor- 
pedo, and developed a helicopter, 
was a little too much ahead of his 
time to be remembered when his 
ideas bore fruit. 

Brennan created the first practical 
monorail and demonstrated it to 
Britain’s Royal Society in 1907. It 
was going to do great things in 
bringing transport to undeveloped 
areas of the world, the experts said. 

Australia, in particular, saw tre- 
mendous possibilities in the 150- 
miles-an-hour coaches which could 
run on one simple track. Even a 
cable slung across chasms would 
carry the Brennan monorail, the 
inventor claimed. 

The prospect of doing some- 
thing to repay the country in which 
he had spent his formative years 
was especially pleasing to Brennan. 
Louis had arrived at Melbourne 
with his parents from Castlebar, 
County Mayo, in 1863, when he 


OSBORNE 


was eleven and left when he was 
twenty-eight with an invitation to 
show the British Admiralty his 
torpedo. 

But, apart from a few years cf 
novelty life, the monorail came to 
nothing. Likewise, the Brennan tor- 
pedo was scrapped because others 
improved on it, though its inventor 
gained a sizable fortune first as a 
reward for his genius. 

And if a Spanish engineer, Juan 
de la Cierva, had not beaten him 
in the race to create the first work- 
able flying machine which could 
ascend and descend vertically, 
Brennan’s name might have at least 
become famous for his helicopter 
invention. 

Brennan got his idea for a tor- 
pedo from having observed that a 
thread pulled from a cotton reel set 
the reel moving away from the per- 
son holding the thread. 

It took him six years to work out 
the application of the idea to a con- 
trollable iorpedo. The Victorian 
Government (Australia) financed 
him to the extent of £700 and his 
first tin fish was demonstrated at 
Williamstown, in 1881. 


The torpedo was propelled by un- 


Condensed from the Sydney Morning Herald 
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winding two drums of fine steel 
wire, housed in the torpedo, by 
means of a shore-based windlass. It 
steered by varying the rate of un- 
winding of either drum, and the 
torpedo was kept level by gyro- 
scopes. 

Though it had obvious limita- 
tions, the British Admiralty took it 
up enthusiastically as a means of de- 
fending harbours and _ ports. 
Brennan was awarded £110,000 for 
his invention, given a job in charge 
of torpedo production, and one in- 
tallation was put in at the Solent, 
guarding the approaches to Ports- 
mouth naval base. 

It could not be used at sea. 
But Brennan’s gyroscope principles 
were incorporated in later torpedo 
developments which had built-in 
propulsion. 

The proceeds of his torpedo 
financed his monorail experiments. 
He built a short run in his London 
garden, using a five-foot-long car of 
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brass and aluminium, shaped like 
his first brain-child, the torpedo. 

Brennan’s daughter used to ride 
in the monorail to demonstrate it to 
visitors. “It used to come from be- 
hind the trees like a trim little ferry- 
boat,” wrote an amazed American 
reporter. 

But it worked, The car stayed up- 
right on bends, negotiated rough 
portions of track, and could not be 
dislodged while in motion. 

Brennan built a full-size, forty- 
foot coach which carried forty pas- 
sengers and had it erected in War 
Office grounds at Gillingham, Kent. 
His method of employing contra- 
rotating gyroscopes, each spinning at 
300 revolutions in a vacuum, was 
hailed as an engineering wonder. 

These rotated through their axis 
on toothed wheels, so that one rose 
as the other fell. In opposition they 
kept the car upright whatever the 
curve, and even when it was 
stationary for passengers to alight. 
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With the start of World War I, 
Brennan was drafted into the inven- 
tions branch of the Munitions De- 
partment. His specialty then was 
aeroplanes. And by 1919, when 
many scientists went back to civilian 
occupations, Brennan stayed on at 
the Air Ministry, determined to 
complete his work on an aircraft 
which could go up like a lift. 

European Governments at this 
time were offering large sums cf 
money for the first helicopter which 
could rise to 2,000 feet, hover for 
half-an-hour and had a horizontal 
speed of at least sixty miles an hour. 

The British Government was 
offering £50,000, and it was be- 


lieved that Brennan’s machine, 
which had made a few hops in the 
balloon shed at Farnborough, would 
improve its performance sufficiently 
to win it, 

But in 1926, when Cierva’s auto- 
gyro appeared, the Government told 
Brennan to stop. Disappointed, he 
gave up his helicopter experiments. 

It was a strange fate that another 
invention of Brennan’s richly pro- 
ductive age should cause his death. 
In 1932, while crossing the road at 
Montreux, Switzerland, where he 
had gone to seek a cure for ill- 
health, he was hit by a motor car. 
He died a few days later. He was 


eighty. 
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Improving Your Voice 





‘THE pitch of a voice has great significance. Teachers of 

elocution agree that the majority of girl and women 
pupils tend to pitch the voice too high. To secure a pleas- 
ing richness of tone, it has to be brought by means of 
exercises into a lower register. 

Many men display the opposite fault. Their voices seem 
to be in their boots and their listener’s reiterated “I beg 
your pardon?” does not seem to bring home to them the 
cause of the trouble. 

Guard against monotony of pitch. This can make a voice 
boring—even sleep inducing. If you think it an effort to 
introduce the desired variation, remember that in the 
Chinese language the very meanings of words are altered 
by the pitch used in uttering them. 

—KATE STEVENS in Better Business. 


*Dow't go to sleep while I’m talking to you, John!” 


make the poor rich. 


“ Sorry, dear—but I must sleep sometime!” 
‘Th leaders of the French Revolution excited the poor against 


the rich; this has made the rich poor, but it will never 
—FIsHER AMES. 
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This pretty American girl of trish descent dared to invade a man’s 
world and become a bullfighter 


When I Killed 


My First Bull 


PATRICIA McCORMICK 


BULL fight is the unique 

[festival of people of Spanish 

heritage. The town or city takes 

on a gala mood the day before, a 

festive spirit that lasts through the 

night and even through the day 
after the fight. 

But the matador, who with the 
bull is responsible for all this fes- 
tfvity, takes no part in the celebra- 
tion before he enters the ring. 

Friends may come to his room 
and wish him well; he may even 
walk out among the happy crowds 
on the afternoon or evening before 
his fight, but he is not one of the 
celebrants. 

He is alone with his thoughts; he 
tries to rest and keep his mind calm 
and at ease. 

I was elated as the week-end of 
my début arrived; I was the prin- 
cipal reason for this particular 
festa. But it was not only my ela- 
tion that kept me from the pre- 
scribed rest. I went to bed early 
en@gh, but the celebrating could 
not be shut ovt any more than I 
could turn off my own thoughts. I 
didn’t sleep until the small hours 
of the morning. 

When I woke up—not very late 
in the morning—it was strangely 
quiet, but I heard something. I 
listened. It couldn’t be a clock, that 


Condensed from Lady Bullfighter. 





regular beat? I jumped out of bed 
and pulled aside the curtains. k 
was raining! 

I must confess that there was an 
instant in which I felt relief that 
the tension was over if I could not 
fight that day. But it was exceed- 
ingly brief. I wanted to fight, and 
fight well, in a sunny plaza under 
perfect conditions. 

Alejandro del Hierro, my coach, 
came in the early afternoon and 
said that the fight was scheduled to 
go on, that the rain had been little 
more than a drizzle, and that I 
should proceed on the assumption 
that I would fight. 

The most cheerful note, up to 
this point, was Alejandro’s statement 
Robert Hale, Ltd., London. 18s. 
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FOR A BRAVE BULL—ADMIRATION 


AM considered by some to be a barbarian who delights in 

inflicting torment and death on helpless animals. | do not con- 
sider myself cruel, and 1 admire and almost love the bull | face in 
the ring if he is noble and brave and does everything in hts power 
to remove me from his sight and the arena. 

Most wounds do not hurt until some time after they have been 
received. The bull does not survive his wounds long enough to 
have them hurt very much. From my own experience with two 
gorings, | can testify that they hurt far less when received than 
when the doctors get at them and for a few days thereafter. A 
bee sting, no more. 

A fighting bul! is doing what he is born and bred to do. A brave 
bull enjoys a fight: they fight among themselves for the sport of 
it, much as boys box and play football and other rough contact 
games. 

Bullfighting is tess crue! than “sportsmen” in gay coats and on 
fast horses harrowing a fox. The fox is smail; he doesn’t enjoy it, 
and he probably suffers far more from fear than the bull does 
from anything in the ring. | think the corrida is no less civilised 
than going out in droves each hunting season to bang away at 
frightened deer. 

And in no other contest is the man so on the shore end of the 
odds as far as size and strength are concerned, unless perhaps in 
tiger or elephant hunting. | honestly can have no sympathy for a 
brave bull—only admiration and respect 

—Patricia McCormick 


OOO 


that I would get the best bull, the The bull was slow to come out. 
black and white! But worry about but when he did he pranced, skid- 
how we would perform in the rain ded, and fell. When he got up from 
dampened the joy somewhat. the sand, he limped. “ Holy Virgin,” 

It was still raining when the I prayed with all my heart and soul, 


UI Rene 


cuadrilla gates opened and I line 
up between the other two novilleros 
(aspirants) for the parade into the 
ring. I felt the lack of sun a bad 
omen, but I observed that the 
stands were full. 

As we crossed the wet sand 
towards the judge’s box to make our 
bows, I noticed that someone othe 
than Father was sitting next to 
Mother. 

I had the first bull, and after a 
smile of confidence at Mother I 
went right to the opening in the 
barrier, behind the protecting burla- 
dero, to await him. 


“don’t let this be a fiasco!” 

It was obvious that the bull had 
hurt himself. He could not, or 
would not, charge the capes well. It 
looked as though my first bullfight 
as a professional would be against 
a nearly helpless cripple. But the 
bull could be more dangerous to kill 
if I had to go after him in his 
chosen terrain, rather than get him 
to charge me as I directed with the 
muleta. 

The audience at a bullfight, how- 
ever, does not realise that a bad or 
cowardly bull who refuses. to charge 
can be more dangerous than 4 
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WHEN I KILLED 
brave one who tries to carry the 
fight. A waiting bull just defends 
himself by hooking, and there are 
few who can plant the sword 
properly with such an animal. 

Because the sympathy of the 
crowd, who did not understand this, 
would be entirely with this animal, 
I took a bold step. I went to the 
front ef the judge’s box and re- 
quested permission to waive the 
picadors. The judge granted the 
request, the picadors were sent 
from the ring. and the banderillas 
(barbed sticks) were placed—not 
too gracefully—on the lame bull. 

Since this was my first as a pro 
fessional I had resolved to dedicate 
him to the audience, which i did. 

There was little I could do with 
the bull. I tried to get him to 

ge, but I was not skilled enough 
to handle him well. He was in- 
terested only in defending himself 
where he stood. 


I decided that the sox 





him, this dull afternoon, the better 
Alejandro had been right: I'd never 
his head low cnough to go in 
e kill. His hind quarters might 
weak, but his neck musx 
good shape and his head high 
Phr times he caught me 
radled me between his horns as 
to kill, and bumped me 
aw m him. This was better 
u ing a horn b ked i ; 
{ t was like a battering ram o: 
chest and stomach. 


cord just behind the horns. I didn’t 
do that easily, however, for he still 
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kept hooking upward, and I had to 
try three times before the life went 
out of him. It was not pretty. 

I walked back to my place, sad 
and angry. What a début! The 
leaden sky and the drizzle matched 
my mood. 

Mother tried to smile reassuringly 
when I looked at her. i was glad I 
couldn’t see Dad. He had pre- 
ferred greater distance from the 
spectacle, and, I suspect, to avoid 
showing his anxiety at close range 
to Mother. 

The second fight with one of the 
other novilleros was not much 
better, though the bull was unin- 
jured. 

Just as the bugle sounded for the 
third bull of the afternoon (and my 
second), the skies cleared and the 

in came out brilliantly. 

The black and white tore into the 
ring and stopped, head high, king 
of all he surveyed. He charged the 
vanishing capes of the banderilleros 
(who assist the matadors) and tried 
the men behind the 


ler Alejandro ran him 


across the ring, his cape trailing and 

gzagging to see how he hooked. I 
ould see that he was frank and 
quick 


I went out and cited him with 
confidence. The veronicas went off 
well. I passed him inches away from 

nd had no trouble until the 
on which turned 
st quickly and almost got me. I 
knew I would have to respect this 
noble bull; he was a fighter and one 
who Jearned quickly. Doing a quite 
(taking the bull away from the 
picador’s horse), I heard women 


scream as he brushed me close 
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enough to make my clothes bloody. 

“ Ob, if you could only cook!” a 
man shouted. 

“Get that girl out of there,” 
some woman kept yelling but she 
was drowned out in the Dianas 
(music played for a good per- 
formance) and applause. I knew that 
I had a good bull and th .t I would 
do everything in my power to give 
him a good fight. I had lost ail 
doubts about the outcome. , 

After asking permission to kill, I 
walked over in front of Mother. 
Extending my hat up towards her 
I dedicated this noble bull to her. 

“It goes for thee, Mother. I hope 
this one may be better.” 

“T have all the confidence in the 
world in you,” Mother said, lean- 
ing down and extending her hand. 

He was perfect, bless him. I 
planted my feet and gave him all 
the muleta passes in my repertoire. 
I never moved while he charged or 
passed me. Not once did I have to 
chase him. I would cite and call out 
endearingly, for I loved the brave 


bull, and he’d come, close and fast. 
His horn once ripped my shirt as 
he tried hooking on the way by. 

I hated to stop the muleta work, 
but he was learning so fast that if 
I kept it up he’d know enough to 
escape the muleta and take me. Also 
he was tiring me. I lined him up 
and killed him to the bedlam of a 
screaming, shouting audience. | 
couldn’t tell whether the “ oles” of 
the Mexicans were louder than the 
cheers and yells of those from 
Texas. I went to the dead bull, who 
had given me such a chance to 
prove myself and who was respon- 
sible for the good performance, and 
gave him a few pats on the head. I 
stroked his nose. Then I went to 
the barrier to bow to the judge. 

The crowd still shouted. The 
judge held up two fingers and 
Alejandro brought me the coveted 
ears. I toured the ring again and 
again, very happy. I located Dad 
way up in the stands on the sunny 
side and waved to him. It had been 
a good début after all. 


‘Ts ose in Hollywood who know Father MacDonald, of Notre 
Dame, are exceedingly fond of him. 

“You know, Father,” a Hollywood press agent said to him, 
“T am sick of the problems of these 3,000-dollar-a-week actors. 
I have ten of them under contract and every day they come 
to my office to tell me their troubles. I don’t know how I 


stand it.” 


_“ Do you think that’s tough?” the priest asked. “ How’d you 
like to be one of God’s Press agents?” 


—Irish News. 


“ Foes your husband always live up to the promises of his 
courtship days?” 


“ Always. He said he wasn’t good enough for me, and he 
has been proving it ever since.” 
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They may help to explain 
why the disease is more common 
in some counties than in others 





Will Soil Tests 
Throw Light 


on Rheumatism ? 


T. J. OREILLY, M.D. 


SOIL analysis which is now 
being undertaken may throw 
new light on the problem of 

rheumatism in Ireland. 

A great variety of soils are found 
in this country, some deficient in 
lime, others lacking potash and 
phosphate. Little is yet known of 
the trace elements which are being 
investigated. 

There is a marked difference in 
the incidence of rheumatism in 
certain counties. Longford has the 
highest figure in Ireland, more than 
three times as great as Clare. Long- 
ford shares this high incidence with 
Wexford, Leitrim and Cavan, all 
with more than twice the amount in 
Clare, Dublin or Galway. 

It has been ethene 5 that there 
is more dampness in these high- 
incidence counties due to the water- 
holding nature of the soil. 

The results of the soil analysis 
may help to answer this question. 

The Gaelic word for rheumatism 
datac, meaning the pains, is a 
popular descriptive term, not inapt. 
Little information on the treatment 


Condensed from Rheumatism 


of the disease in Ireland was avail- 
able until the roth century. 

From early times “ Sweating 
Houses ” were in use in Ireland in 
common with other northern Euro- 
pean countries, Scandinavia, Fin- 
land and Russia. 

They have long ago become 
obsolete though their remains are 
still to be seen—small circular 
stone structures usually built near a 
stream, with a flagged floor where a 
fire of dry furze branches was 
kindled. 

When the interior had heated up 
the embers were raked out: then 
patients entered and were sweated 
probably as long as they could en- 
dure. On emerging they were cooled 
down by buckets of water from the 
nearby stream. 

Early in the 19th century Robert 
Graves, Dublin physician (1813- 
60), popularised the use of potas- 
sium iodide in rheumatism and 
through the influence of his writings 
gave a long life to this valueless 
treatment. 

The reason for its introduction, 
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enough to make my clothes bloody. 

“ Oh, if you could only cook!” a 
man shouted. 

“Get that girl out of there,” 
some woman kept yelling but she 
was drowned out in the Dianas 
(music played for a good per- 
formance) and applause. I knew that 
I had a good bull and that I would 
do everything in my power to give 
him a good fight. I had lost ail 
doubts about the outcome. , 

After asking permission to kill, I 
walked over in front of Mother. 
Extending my hat up towards her 
I dedicated this noble bull to her. 

“It goes for thee, Mother. I hope 
this one may be better.” 

“T have all the confidence in the 
world in you,” Mother said, lean- 
ing down and extending her hand. 

He was perfect, bless him. I 
planted my feet and gave him all 
the muleta passes in my repertoire. 
I never moved while he charged or 
passed me. Not once did I have to 
chase him. I would cite and call out 
endearingly, for I loved the brave 


bull, and he’d come, close and fast. 
His horn once ripped my shirt as 
he tried hooking on the way by. 

I hated to stop the muleta work, 
but he was learning so fast that if 
I kept it up he’d know enough to 
escape the muleta and take me. Also 
he was tiring me. I lined him up 
and killed him to the bedlam of a 
screaming, shouting audience. [ 
couldn’t tell whether the “ oles” of 
the Mexicans were louder than the 
cheers and yells of those from 
Texas. I went to the dead bull, who 
had given me such a chance to 
prove mysclf and who was respon- 
sible for the good performance, and 
gave him a few pats on the head. I 
stroked his nose. Then I went to 
the barrier to bow to the judge. 

The crowd still shouted. The 
judge held up two fingers and 
Alejandro brought me the coveted 
ears. I toured the ring again and 
again, very happy. I located Dad 
way up in the stands on the sunny 
side and waved to him. It had been 
a good début after all. 


‘T#0se in Hollywood who know Father MacDonald, of Notre 
Dame, are exceedingly fond of him. 

“You know, Father,” a Hollywood press agent said to him, 
“T am sick of the problems of these 3,000-dollar-a-week actors. 
I have ten of them under contract and every day they come 
to my office to tell me their troubles. I don’t know how I 


stand it.” 


“Do you think that’s tough?” the priest asked. “ How’d you 
like to be one of God’s Press agents?” 


—Irish News. 


“ Foes your husband always live up to the promises of his 

courtship days?” 

“ Always. He said he wasn’t good enough for me, and he 
has been proving it ever since.” 
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Le may help to explain 
why the disease is more common 
in some counties than in others 





Will Soil Tests 


Throw Light 


on Rheumatism ? 


T. J. OREILLY, M.D. 


SOIL analysis which is now 
being undertaken may throw 
new light on the problem of 

rheumatism in Ireland. 

A great variety of soils are found 
in this country, some deficient in 
lime, others lacking potash and 
phosphate. Little is yet known of 
the trace elements which are being 


investigated. 
There is a marked difference in 
the incidence of rheumatism in 


certain counties. Longford has the 
highest figure in Ireland, more than 
three times as great as Clare. Long- 
ford shares this high incidence with 
Wexford, Leitrim and Cavan, all 
with more than twice the amount in 
Clare, Dublin or Galwa 

It has been suggested. that there 
is more dampness in these high- 
incidence counties due to the water- 
holding nature of the soil. 

The results of the soil analysis 
may help to answer this question. 

The Gaelic word for rheumatism 
datac, meaning the pains, is a 
popular descriptive term, not inapt. 
Little information on the treatment 


Condensed from Rheumatism 


of the disease in Ireland was avail- 
able until the rgth century. 

From early times “ Sweating 
Houses ” were in use in Ireland in 
common with other northern Euro- 
pean countries, Scandinavia, Tin- 
land and Russia. 

They have long ago become 
obsolete though their remains are 
still to be seen—small circular 
stone structures usually built near a 
stream, with a flagged floor where a 
fire of dry furze branches was 
kindled. 

When the interior had heated up 
the embers were raked out: then 
patients entered and were sweated 
probably as long as they could en- 
dure. On emerging they were cooled 
down by buckets of water from the 
nearby stream. 

Early in the 19th century Robert 
Graves, Dublin physician (1813- 
60), popularised the use of potas- 
sium iodide in rheumatism and 
through the influence of his writings 
gave a long life to this valueless 
treatment. 

The reason for its introduction, 
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narrated by himself, is a weak one. 
Graves, suffering from an attack of 
sciatica brought on by a long night 
journey in a damp coach, met a 
surgical colleague, Mr. Wallace, to 
whom he related his misfortune. 

Wallace suggested a trial of iodide 
of potassium and Graves, after 
taking a bottle of it, got well. A 
coincidence which launched pot. 
iod. on a long career. 

Sir Dominic Corrigan (1802-80), 
another eminent Dublin physician, 
deserves remembrance for introduc- 
ing into the treatment of rheuma- 
tism a more useful invention—the 
“ Corrigan Button”; a small disk of 
soft iron threequarter inches in 
diameter mounted in a wooden 
handle. 

Heated in the flame of a spirit 
lamp it is applied lightly to the skin 
to produce counter-irritation by 
raising a circular red weal. Though 
nowadays superseded by more 
modern apparatus it is still a useful 
article of equipment, and it works. 

The incidence of rheumatism in 
Ireland is given by figures collected 
by the Department of Social Wel- 
fare from the returns of medical 
certification of the causes of dis- 
ability. 

They are a measure only of cases 
bad enough to disable the victims 
from working: the lesser cases go 
unrecorded. 

In 1943 the expenditure on rheu- 
matism was higher than that of any 
ether illness—more than 16 per 
cent. of the total. Rheumatism was 
also the highest of all the disease 
groups both in number of claims 
and in the duration of claims. 

But by 1950 there was some im- 
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R. T. J. O'REILLY is Medical 
Director of the Dublin 
Rheumatism Clinic. 

The Dublin Rheumatism Clinic 
Association was set up by the 
Minister for Public Health in 
1942 and incorporated as a 
public company without power 
to distribute profits. Its objects 
included the starting of a treat- 
ment centre in Dublin, an in- 
vestigation of the rheumatism 
problem in Ireland, the organisa- 
tion of other centres and re- 
search in the rheumatic diseases. 

With the clinic which was 
then started is associated an 
arthritis unit for crippled cases 
in St. Kevin’s Hospital, Dublin. 

The clinic and arthritis unic 
meet city needs. The problem 
is to make similar facilities 
available in the small towns and 
countryside. 
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provement. Expenditure on rheuma- 
tism had fallen to 14 per cent. of 
the total, taking second place. Total 
duration in weeks for rheumatism 
had also fallen to second place. And 
in the total number of claims rheu- 
matism now takes third place. 

The figures given are for “ rheu- 
matism ”. They do not separate out: 
the different disease groups. 

Such an analysis can be had from 
the returns of the Dublin Rheuma- 
tism Clinic, though here too there 
is to some extent a selection, the 
more severe cases going to the 
clinic, the lesser ones being treated 
in general practice or treating them- 
selves with the help of newspaper 
advertisements or the deeper study 
of Digests. 

An analysis of a sample of 1,300 
cases of rheumatism gives the fol- 
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lowing disease classification: fibro- 
sitis, 69 per cent.; rheumatoid 
arthritis, 11 per cent.; osteoarthritis, 
19 per cent.; gout, 0.7 per cent.; 
ankylosing spondylitis, 0.2 per cent. 

When compared with London 
figures, the proportion of rheuma- 
toid arthritis is about the same. Both 
gout and ankylosing spondylitis 
appear more frequent in England 
and the proportion of osteoarthritis 
is also higher. 

Psychoneurotic symptoms are not 
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common amo#gst patients attending 
the clinic. In the early days a fair 
number of psychoneurotic patients 
tended to look for alleviation under 
the guise of rheumatism. But the 
years have broug’st a change. 

A real misfortune is the occa- 
sional occurrence of rheumatoid 
arthritis in a psychoneurotic patient 
when treatment is seldom com- 
pleted, or, worse still, where the 
patient takes to bed and becomes a 
knee-flexed cripple. 


“Sx 


Questions I Wish I Hadn’t Asked 
“ YYOULD you care to step outside and settle this?” 
“What letters that I was supposed to mail?” 
“How come we never have steak for dinner?” 
“Now I suppose you’re going to tell me you could have 
married Bert Fitzsimmons, eh?” 
“What do you mean by sitting there sobbing and saying I 


don’t even know what day it is?’ 


> 


“Can daddy help his little girl with her long division?” 
“ Are you sure there isn’t some little thing I can bring you 


from town?” 


“ So this guy in the big convertible cut right across in front 
of you. What did you do then?” 

“Go on, go on! Whose slipper did the puppy chew up?” 

“Don’t often come across a mouthful of teeth as perfect 


as these, eh, doc?” 


“T don’t want to take up your valuable time, Mr. Dibble, 
but I was wondering whether you had given any more 


thought to my raise?” 


—Saturday Evening Post. 


Ow many churches in the U.S.A. are dedicated to Irish 
saints? Nine hundred and twenty, broken up as follows :— 
St. Patrick (657), St. Brigid (96), St. Columba (28), St. Bren- 


dan (24), St. Malachy (21), St. Columcillie (20), St. Killian (12), 
St. Columban (12), St. Laurence O’Toole (10), St. Colman 
(8), St. Aidan (7), St. Kevin (7), St. Gali (6), St. Finbar (5), 
St. Mel (5), St. Kieran (3), St. Cronan (2), St, Ita (2), St. 
Attracta (1), St. Dympna (1). 
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That Napoleonic Pose 


NAPOLEON had an ulcer. This accounts for his classic pose. 

By inserting a hand in his blouse, he was able to relieve 
pain by pressing on the stomach. 

Doctors Clifford J. Barborka and E. Clinton Texter, Jr., 
of Chicago, point this out in their new book Peptic Ulcer. 

Ulcer was not recognised in Napoleon’s day. His cause 
of death has long been believed to be cancer, because his 
father died of it. 

But Dr. Texter says the meSical evidence strongly sup- 
ports an ulcer. There was severe haemorrhaging prior to 
Napoleon’s death, May 5, 1821, on St. Helena. 

He compiained bitterly about the food, evidence that his 
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diet was affecting him. He was under great mental anguish in 
over his confinement, also recognised today as a contributor to 
to ulcers. His pain was intense. 

The best evidence, however, has been a re-study in recent th 
years of the tissue of Napoleon’s viscera which are in w 
the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. sh 

It was Napoleon’s dying request that a post-mortem be W 
made, for he believed he was dying of “the same illness as sc 
my father.” cr 

“Then you may be able at least to spare my son,” 

Napoleon is recorded as having said, “Tell him how he fr 
can guard against it and how he can be saved from the gr 
dread of it which has so afflicted me.” as 

The autopsy was carried out in the presence of five Wi 
surgeons (including his Irish physician, Dr. O’Meara). 

More than a century later, a re-study of the tissues, using Or 
modern staining methods and microscopes, has ruled out 
cancer. sO 

ev 

PRG the Napoleonic Wars, the regimental surgeon, of 

Maurice Quill, an Irishman, was engaged with the French ! ca 

wounded a good deal. While extracting a ball from the side of ‘ ge 
an old veteran, he said: “I hope you don’t feel much pain.” 3 

“ Ah,” said the veteran with deep emotion, “cut deeper, sir, 4 pi 

and you will find the Emperor; he’s hidden in my heart.” 3 SO 

I was looking on while he was taking off the arm of another ; vc 


old soldier. When done, the soldier laid hold of it and tossed it t ne 
up in the air, crying out: “ Vive PEmpereur! Vive Napoleon!” i 
—Smr GeorGE Bett, Soldier's Glory. 












Boys and girls married before they were twenty 


A Day in Ireland 
Under the Georges 


LOMBE ATTHILL, M.D. 


N his appointment to a living 
Oi the diocese of Clogher, 

father settled down in Ireland 
in 1805. Brought up in Norfolk, he 
took great interest in farming. 

The only ploughs known then in 
the north of Ireland were made of 
wood, primitive in construction, the 
share being just tipped with iron. 
With these the ground was merely 
scratched, the result being that the 
crop was very poor. 

My father got an iron plough 
from Dublin, and it excited the 
greatest wonder. Crowds would 
assemble to watch “ the beautiful 
way she ploughed ”, and as a result 
not a few farmers acquired similar 
ones. 

A tumbril cart, which arrived 
soon after the plough, was, how- 
ever, not so well received, for many, 
not alone of the peasantry, but even 
of the gentry, clung to the old Irish 
carts then and for long after in 
general use. 

The wheels of these were solid 
pieces of wood, often unshod, and 
sometimes the wheel and axle re- 
volved together; their load could 
never exceed a few hundredweight. 

Pillions were in common use 
during my childhood; not only did 


Condensed from Recollections of an Irish Doctor 


the women ride behind their 
brothers or husbands going to mar- 
ket, but aiso to church, to which a 
stable for the reception of the steed 
was attached. 

Then boys and girls of cightcen 
and nineteeen married, without 
having any means of supporting 
themselves; often the pair would 
squat at the edge of a bog, building 
a one-roomed cabin of turf sods, and 
in this they passed their life and 
reared children, who were always 
bright and, like their parents, cheer- 
ful. They lived on potatoes, of 
which a patch could be grown on 
the adjoining waste. 

The spinning-wheel was in every 
house, the yarn spun being sold to 
be woven by hand-looms into coarse 
linen. The farmers paid labourers 
sixpence a day as wages, with a 
dinner of potatoes, though in har- 
vest time they might receive as 
much as a shilling a day. 

The better class of farmers fre- 
quently had porridge for breakfast, 
and, as they kept a cow or cows, 
milk with it; but the dinner end 
supper would be of potatoes with 
butter-milk. 

On Sundays there would be, per- 
haps, boiled bacon and cabbage for 
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dinner. But potatoes remained the 
staple food. We children in our 
games used to sing the following 
rhyme :— 


“ Potatoes they are delicate food, 
I know not any half so good ; 
And you can have them boiled or 

roast, 
Or any way you like them most.” 


And it really expressed the feeling 
of the population. They loved them. 

Tea was a great luxury, its price 
being prohibitive—five shillings the 
pound; and sugar sixpence. Butter 
was very cheap; sixpence in summer 
and eightpence in winter at most. 

Even in the houses of the gentry 
the servants would not be given tea, 
but would have porridge and milk 
for breakfast and supper; meat, of 
course, and potatoes for dinner. The 
housekeeper, cook and the butler 
would probably have tea. 

Railways were unknown, and the 
goods traffic was mainly carried on 
by a class of men known as 
“ carriers ”, who started from Dub- 
lin in companies of a dozen or 
more, or in fewer numbers from 
Belfast or Derry, each man driving 
a two-wheeled cart drawn by one 
good horse, the ends of the shafts 
being prolonged backwards, so as 
to project four feet behind. 

These carts travelled fifteen or 
twenty miles a day, and carried 
every conceivable kind of goods. 
Our house being near the road to 
Derry, the rattle of the carts could 
easily be heard. The journey be- 
tween Dublin and Derry occupied 
ten days. 

These carriers served only the 


towns and villages on the main 
routes, and prior to 1815, when 
Bianconi started his first car, there 
was virtually no communication be- 
tween places off the coach roads. 

Pedlars who carried their packs 
on their backs afforded the poorer 
and, indeed, many of the better- 
off classes the oniy. means of sup- 
plying their wants. These men often 
visited our house in my childhood, 
and if I got the chance it was a 
treat to see their store of goods. 

In case of illness rush-lights were 
used to keep a subdued light in the 
sick-room: the rushes were peeled, 
a narrow strip of the peel being left 
on one side to strengthen them. The 
pith, when dry, was then-dipped in 
tallow; the lights would burn slowly 
for two or three hours. 

The very poor sometimes used 
these lights instead of candles, even 
tallow candles being above their 
means; but as a rule the whole 
family went to bed before it was 
dark and rose early. 

Then we had “ bog wood ”’: long 
lengths of fir trees, with which the 
land many centuries ago had been 
clad, were every year met with at 
depths of five, ten or more feet from 
the surface, while the turf was being 
cut in the spring. 

These, when dried and cut into 
suitable lengths and then split up, 
ignited rapidly and blazed glori- 
ously. In the winter afternoons it 
was common for us to sit round the 
drawing-room or nursery fire, play- 
ing or even reading without the 
need of other lights. 

Candles, indeed, were a serious 
item in the household economy. 
Dip-candies were used in the nur- 
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IT USED TO TAKE DAY 


"THE voyage from England to Ireland was in those days a serious 
matter. The packets to Dublin were small, and unless with a 


fair wind, the journey to Howth or to the Pigeon House was 


prolonged to days. 


c 
orten 


There was always the possibility of provisions running short. The 
passengers were not provided with food. Each brought his or her 
own store, and when this became exhausted, ship’s biscuits were 


the only food. 


An old gentleman told me that, before the introduction of 
steam, he remembered, on one occasion, twenty-one days to elapse 


without the arrival of a mail in Dublin from Engiand; he 


had 


read 


the statement showing this to be so on a board fixed outside the 
General Post Office, Dublin, on which used to be recorded daily 
the dates and hours at which packets arrived and departed and 


the number of mails due. 


—Lombe Atthill, M.D. 
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sery and kitchen and in most 
rooms, except the drawing-room, 
dining-room and my father’s study. 

They were bought in large quan- 
tities in the county town, fourteen 
miles off, and the ise of snuffers 
was needed incess:ntly to prevent 
them smoking. 

Nothing except groceries and 
such-like were bought; the glebe 
land supplied potatoes and oats, 
from which meal for porridge was 
made, Wheat was grown, and a 
sufficient quantity ground by a 
hand-mill in a loft, to supply whole- 
meal for brown bread. 

Flour, however, had to be bought. 
The week’s supply of bread was 
baked once a week in a brick oven. 
The household had become smaller 
before I passed out of the nursery, 
but at one time a sheep used to be 
killed nearly every weck. 

A butler we had, James Macln- 
tosh, looms largely in the memory 
of my childhood. He was an active 
little man and full of fun. 

James taught me to play battle- 
dore and shuttlecock, and I became 





expert at it. He told the funni 
stories and had any nun 
doggerel lines and comical 
One of the former runs :— 






? 


“A knife and a clod spells Nebby 
Cod, 
A knife and a razor spelis Nebby 
Cod Nazer, 
One pair of boots and two pair 
of shoes 


Spells Nebby Cod Nazer the 
King of the fews!” 

Our old nurse’s story was 

pathetic. She married a soldier. 


Soon after the birth of a son he 
was ordered off to the wars and she 
returned to service, hearing from 
him only at long intervals, the last 
news being that he was with his 
regiment at Waterloo. His name, 
however, did not appear in the lists 
of those killed or wounded, and 
finally he was reported “ missing ” 
and was never again heard of. 
After several years she married 
my father’s right-hand man; he was 
a good deal younger than the nurse. 
They were settled in the gate lodge. 
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Daily I used to run down there, 
delighted to watch her spinning the 
flax, as did also her servant, a 
young woman, who would tell me 
wondeous stories, mainly fairy 
tales. 

One was about a fairy who, assum- 
ing the ferm of a bull-calf, carried 
off on his back through the air a 
child who had “sneezed three 
times without anyone saying ‘ God 
bless you.” This story frightened 
me much, lest the like should hap- 
pen to me. 

Well, for years the pair lived 
happily. Then from the blue came 
the bolt. The husband had been 
sent to a fair by my father, but in- 
stead of returning he sent a letter 
to say that he had gone off to 
America. He had taken with him 
the young wife of a carpenter who 


Smooth Retort 


had recently settled in the neigh- 
bourhood, and whose husband had, 
it appeared, accompanied them. 
America was then a far-distant land, 
from which few ever returned. 

My father allowed the poor 
woman to remain in the lodge, and 
so things went on for more than a 
year, when one afternoon, hearing 
someone at the door, she went to 
it to find her husband propped up 
against it, powerless to move with- 
out help. 

He had had a paralytic stroke 
soon after reaching America. Then, 
when his money was spent, becom- 
ing a burthen on the pair, they 
brought him back and left him 
derelict at his wife’s door. She took 
bim in and nursed him tenderly 
till death came to release him, a 
year and a half later. 


Just as hubby was dropping off to sleep, his young wife 
roused him and said: “Quick, John, there’s a mouse 
under the bed, I can hear it squeaking.” 
“Well,” replied the sleepy husband, “and what do you 
expect me to do, get up and oil it?” 


A FoRMsR professional footballer died, and arrived at the 


Heavenly Customs. 


“Anything to declare?” asked one of the Heavenly 


Custodians. 


He confessed that one thing had lain on his conscience for 
many years. Playing for St. Mirren against Celtic in the 
Scottish League, he had scored the winning goal in a cup 
final—but he had been off-side at the time. 

The custodian made light of this. “Don’t worry any more,” 
he said. “We knew all about it up here.” 

“Thank you,” said the relieved footballer, “that’s a weight 
off my mind. By the way, are you St. Peter?” 

“No,” replied the custodian, “I’m St. Mirren.” 


—Southern Cross. 
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Bob Tait projected his first film in 1908 


He’s Been F ifty Years 
With the Films 


T. P. KILFEATHER 


ITHIN a room six feet square, 
at the back of the dress circle 


in the Dublin Winter Gar- 
dens, a young man saw the begin- 
ning of a great entertainment busi- 
ness. 

From that cramped space, Robert 
Tait sent the flickers of an carly 
film comedy on to a screen. 

The Winter Gardens was on the 
site now occupied by the Regal 
Cinema in Hawkins Street, and 
when Bob worked there in 1908 you 
could see a two-hour film show and 
have tea—all for 1/-. 

The films at which the audience 
laughed were jerky and unbelievably 
bad by modern standards. 

A programme consisted of a 
hotch-potch of short films, few of 
them more than 300 feet in length. 
They ran for about seven minutes. 

Technically those films were bad, 
but they had plenty of humour. 
Most of them were French or Italian 
productions. Hollywood was still a 
barren tract of land on the outskirts 
of Los Angeles. 

Bob laughs heartily when he 
sketches some of the scenes in a 
picture named The Devil Drives. A 
family start off on a picnic to find 


Condensed from the 


that the devil is their cab-driver, 
their engine-driver, the ticket col- 
lector, and the station-mastcr. And 
when the Satanic engine driver 
takes them over a sea-cliff the fish 
push their heads against the glass 
of the train compartment. 

The new form of entertainment 
had begun to draw the crowds 
when Bob left the Winter Gardens 
around 1911 to become projectionist 
at the newly-built Sackville Cinema. 

Who was the Danny Kaye of 
those years? Bob says it was John 
Bunny, a very fat man, who was 
usually cast as a sea captain and 
whose name on a poster could fill 
every one of the cinema’s 400 seats 
at sixpence a seat, (And the manaze- 
ment also provided tea for the 
patrons. ) 

The first of the two-gun cowboy 
film stars was Jack Anderson, who 
rejoiced in the name of “ Broncho 
Billy”; he could shoot twelve 
bullets from a six-shooter without 
reloading. 

The orchestras, which played in a 
pit beneath the screen, were rarely 
heard by Bob in the projection-box. 
The noise of the machine was too 
great as it clattered and shuddered 


Sunday Independent 
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and sent out plumes of smoke in the provinces and because film- 


i 


the orchestra 
fast bits in the William Teil 
ture and if it were a sad story the 
certain choice of the conductor 
would be Hearts and Flowers. 


story 
the 
Over- 


When the Grafton Cinema 
opened in 1912, Bob became the 
projectionist there. 


He had been trained in electrical 
engineering and he had inherited a 
love for the sea, so his next step was 
to apply to the White Star Shipping 
Company for a job. The company 
told him that he could join the crew 
of their new liner which was near 
completion at Belfast. The name of 
the liner was the Titanic. 

He was engaged to be married 
and the girl who was to become 
Mrs. Tait did not like the idea of 
setting up home at Southampton. 
Bob mentioned this to a friend of 
his named John Irwin, also a trained 
electrical engineer. Irwin took Tait’s 
crew-card and sailed and died in 
the Titanic when she foundered on 
her maiden voyage. 

‘So Bob remained in Dublin and 
transferred to the Princess Cinema 
in Rathmines. It was the era of 
Pearl White, Pola Negri, Larry 
Semon, Chester Conklin and, later, 
Charlie Chaplin. 


New cinemas were being opened 


projection was a trade of mystery, 
the man who knew all about it went 
to many provincial cities and towns 
to train the new operators. 

He was in the projection-box 
when the Royal Avenue cinema in 
Belfast was opened, and he was 
there when the first films were 
shown in Dundalk, Drogheda and 
Kilkenny. 

Then “the talkies” came to 
Dublin. A new technique had to be 
mastered. The sound was repro- 
duced from large discs, which were 
played to synchronise with the film. 

The new system caused weird 
effects when the synchronisation was 
lost. The woman sometimes spoke 
in basso profundo and the male 
lead often twittered his lines in a 
high soprano. 

But these troubles were minor 
compared with the exasperating life 
led by the projectionist in a small 
cinema in Talbot Street. Every time 
a train crossed the bridge which 
spans the street the needle jumped 
from its groove, causing dire con- 
fusion in the minds of the audience. 

Since 1929 Bob Tait has been 
with the Savoy cinema—a man who 
has seen more films than any other 
person in Dublin. He is a man with 
pride in his work, a man of deep 
humour. He can rightly be called 
“ Mr. Cinema ”. 


AFTER a long experience in the world I can swear I never 
knew a rogue who was not unhappy. 


—JUNIvS. 


A\N economist says that this country owes much to the bankers. 


This may be true, but why rub it in? 
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Why the 


TRANGE 


Fords Left Cork 
THAT THE SENSITIVi 

nose of an irascible Irishman 
should be the means of giving 
America a great industrialist and 
changing civilisation as we know it 
yay. In this case the nose proved 
to be mightier than the sword or 


It was a row that Henry Ford’s 
paternal grandfather had with 
my paternal grandfather, Daniel 
O’Brien, that drove the Fords out 
of Ireland. The quarrel at that time 
must have seemed like a major 
calamity to the Fords. 

The Ford family lived next door 
to my grandfather in a two-storey 
detached house in Fair Lane at the 
foot of Fair Hill, in Cork City, and 
paid ground rent to him. The Fords 
had wrought iron railings on the 
lower windows, a sign of some 
opulence at that t period. 

A friendly relationship existed 
between the Fords and the O’Briens 
until the Fords opened a store for 
the processing of woo! not far from 
the O’Brien home. 

My grandfather, a hard-headed 
man of wealth, owned considerable 
Property in the neighbourhood and 
had a highly sensitive nose. The 
smell of wool Being processe d wa 
something he could not endure, anc 
he didn’t hesitate about telling the 
Fords so 

I do not know whether he used 


any more forceful means than his 
eloquence to get rid of his next- 
door neighbours. Suffice it to state, 
they lost the battle and sailed for 
the U.S.A. 

The Ford ancestral home re- 
mained in our family for three 
generations. It was pulled down 
some years ago to widen the road- 
way. Henry Ford must have known 
about the O’Brien-Ford feud and 
felt grateful for it. He called his 
estate in Dearborn (Michigan) Fair 
Lane and his private car by the 
same name. 

—Serumas O'BRIEN in the 
Blarney Magazine. 


Boasting at the Club 
SuRGcEON SOLOMON RICHARDS, WHO 

died in 1819, had the reputation 
of being the fattest and biggest 
surgeon in these islands. 

Ireland at the beginning of the 
19th century was in an unsettled 
state—even the roads about Dublin 
were not safe after dark, robberies 
and violence not being uncommon. 

Richards was called on to per- 
form an operation near Santry, a 
village near Dublin, and was de- 
tained with the patient till long 
after sunset. It was winter, and he 
rning to Dublin in his car- 
riage, having with him a Dr. Obré, 
who had called him and who 
was aS spare and insignificant as 
Richards was the reverse. 
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Suddenly the carriage was 
stopped and a footpad, opening the 
door on the side next which 
Richards sat, presented a pistol and 
demanded his purse. Richards, beg- 
ging him to lower his pistol, handed 
him the purse, and then his watch. 
Then followed the demand: “ Have 
you anything else?” 

“ Yes, here is my case of instru- 
ments,” handing them out promptly. 

All this time Obré sat, hidden by 
Richards’s huge frame which, in 
the dark, seemed to fill the carriage, 
and the footpad, not observing him, 
called to the coachman to drive on. 

But Richards interrupted him, 
saying: “ Oh, no; not till you speak 
to my friend on the other side of 
me.” 

So Obré, too, was relieved of his 
money and watch. Then the robber 

litely said “Good night.” But 

ichards was not yet done with 
him and said: “ My friend, you 
would not have got that gentle- 
man’s money if it had not been for 
me. Now, my instruments won’t 
bring you ten shillings, while to me 
they are of value. I think you might 
give me them back.” 

“ Well, I will,” was the prompt 
reply, and the case was handed in. 

“ One word more,” said Richards. 
“You will get very little for that 
old watch. I care for it because it 
was my father’s. Let me have it.” 

“ Well, you are a decent fellow,” 
said the robber. “ Here it is.” Then 
they drove on. Obré abused 
Richards, declaring that it was mean 
of him to point him out, as other- 
wise he would have _ escaped. 
Richards let him talk on, and then 
said: “Do you think I was going 


to allow you to beast in the club to- 
morrow how well you got off while 
Richards was robbed? Oh, no—if | 
was to be robbed, you must be 
also.” 
—LomseE ATTHILL, M.D., Recol- 
lections of an Irish Doctor 
(1911). 


Delayed Explosion 
FAVOURITE FORM OF BELFAST 
humour is the delayed-expiosion 

story. Cathal O’Byrne’s example of 

that was about a “ happy event” in 

a small kitchen house off the Falls 

Road. To this domestic interior 

there entered the inevitable gushing 

young woman from across the 
street. 

“Oh, what a luv’ly wee baby!” 
said the gushing young woman 
“It’s terrible like its da.” 

“Och well, dear,” said the proud 
mother, “there’s no harm in that 
as long as it has its h’alth.” 

—DENIS IRELAND in the Belfast 

Telegraph. 


Fantastic Schemes 
[NFLUENCED NO DOUBT BY SOME OF 

the extraordinary projects of the 
South Sea Company in England, 
Monaghan-born Richard Pockrich 
inaugurated a number of equally 
chimerical schemes in this country, 
dissipating a considerable fortune 
in the process. 

He proposed to turn our bogs 
into vineyards by a process known 
only to himself. His scheme was 2 
ludicrous failure. 

Ireland at the time exported a 
considerable quantity of goose 


quills to England and Pockrich em- 
barked on a large-scale system of 
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goose-farming in an attempt to 
corner the market. He was emin- 
ently unsuccessful. 

His next venture was the inven- 
tion of an unsinkable metal boat. It 
sank ignominously in the Liffey 
amid jeers and hoots. He was 
equally sanguine about a flying con- 
trivance he designed, and equally 
unsuccessful. 

Unabashed, he proclaimed his 
greatest “discovery” of all: a 
system for indefinitely prolonging 
life by transfusing blood from a 
young person to an old. 

He even anticipated the legal 
complications which might arise 
through expiration of tenancies and 
leases, and through disappointed 
heirs, by proposing that Parliament 
should enact that anyone reaching 
the age of 999 would be deemed 
legally dead. 

Ultimately he attained a measure 
of fame by his invention of musical 
glasses (“the Angelic Organ”, as he 
termed it), a number of wine-zlasses 
tuned by putting a different quan- 
tity of water in each. 

This invention became a fashion- 
able vogue, and while on a success- 
ful tour of England Pockrich lost 
his life in a fire in London in 1759. 
—SEAMUS Barrett, M.A., in A- 

cross the Century (Lourdes 
Messenger Office, 2s. 6d.) 


Gunpowder Plot 
Kiscstown (Dun  LaocHare) 
was gay with bunting when Prime 
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Minister Asquith arrived in 1912; 
if he thought the flags were in his 
honour no great harm was done, 
although they were in fact being 
flown in honour of the local regatta. 

But the reception in Dublin was 
more mixed. As Asquith and his 
wife and daughter, accompanied by 
John Redmond, were driven past 
the General Post Office, a woman 
threw a hatchet, which missed the 
Prime Minister and inflicted a small 
wound on Redmond’s ear. 

This reminder that women, de- 
termined to have the vote, were no 
less militant than Ulster people de- 


‘termined not to have Home Rule, 


was followed up more spectacularly 
in the course of the evening. 

Asquith spoke at the Theatre 
Royal before a packed house, the 
audience in which had been rigor- 
ously scrutinised, for each ticket 
had been examined at least twice. 
“ All the arrangements,” it was re- 
ported, “were indeed of Russian 
severity ”. 

But this had not prevented several 
ladies, visitors from Britain, from 
having got into the theatre with 
gunpowder and paraffin oil and hav- 
ing made a too nearly successful 
attempt to burn the place down. 
Happily this was prevented by the 
prompt action of Sergeant Cooper, 
of the Connaught Rangers, and 
Colour-Sergeant Shea, of the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers. 

—A. P. Ryan, Mutiny at the 
Curragh. 


MOST girls nowadays are on the look out for a man who is 


tall, dark, and has some. 


To be trusted is a greater compliment than to be loved. 
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HE English—though they called 
fj ee = Normans then— 

first arrived in Ireland in 1169, 
since when they have been, in one 
way or another, around the place. 

There is a deep-grained hospi- 

tality in the Irish and it may not 
always have been obvious to the 
newcomers that a guest is one thing, 
but a permanent fixture—and one 
who proposes to take over the guest- 
house as well—is something else. 
_ Thus Donal O’Brien, King of 
rhomond, greeted William de Burgo 
with open arms, gave him his daugh- 
ter in marriage and a castle and 
stretch of land commanding the 
mouth of the Shannon. A few years 
the same O’Brien was busy 
gntering Normans in Tipperary. 
_ 448 time passed, the less agreeable 
characteristics of the English, despite 
their well-known endeavours to 
themselves more Irish than 
the Irish themselves, became clearer 
to their hosts. 

In the 13th century the Irish 
princes complained to the Pope that 
an English friar was preaching the 
that it was no sin to kill 
an Irishman. In 1311, the Annals 
of Innisfallen, recording a raid in 
which everything from cattle and 
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coctrine 


They didn’t even acquire a banshee ! 


What Odd People 
Those English! 


THOMAS HOGAN 


carried off, 
pointed out that it was “the most 
English, the most disgusting, the 


and sieves ”’ 


were 


most outlandish . . . thing that was 
done at that time or ever before in 
Desmond ”’. 

When, with the Tudors, positive 
aggression started again, the Irish 
found the English even more objec- 
tionable—this time because they 
showed a curious and vulgar addic- 
tion to commerce 

The poet, Aodhagan 0 Raithile, 
summed up the reaction of a society 
that liked to think itself aristocratic 
to the coarse Puritan bourgeoisie in 
a bitter line that shows the deep- 


marked chasm between the two 
peoples—“ Not for Saxon churls 


with souls of hucksters waileth our 
Banshee.” 

Relations became no better in 
the succeeding centuries. Ireland lost 
her aristocracy and England aug- 
mented her bourgeoisie. The Irish 
finally forgot their manners and 
intimated, in increasingly strong 
tones, that the invaders had out- 
stayed their welcome. The visitors, 
whose minds worked slowly, at last 
caught on to this feeling and with- 
drew, at least partially. 

Did they leave a “legacy of 


sheep to “ butter containers, swords hatred ” behind them? Hardly. An 
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The girl born of trish parents 
in a Tasmanian shack 
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early tale tells of two Irishmen who, 
travelling in Britain, found them- 
selves put up at an inn. When they 
were leaving, the host cried: “ Mac 
Raicin, Mac Raicin.” 

They were mildly interested in 
knowing who this fellow-country- 
man of theirs might be, but were 
greatly cast down when they found 
out that the Englishman was cry- 
ing: “ Make reckon ”, or, in other 
words, presenting his bid. Only an 
uncouth people would look for pay- 
ment for hospitality. The Irish do 


not. 

All the same, they do have 
opinions (private, mainly, since 
opinions were one of the few things 
that the Irish could own privately 
for many centuries). The English, 
who firmly believe that, to all 
foreign peoples, they appear eccen- 
tric but lovable, are hardly in doubt 
about the matter. 

The Irish, to them, are a kind of 
occidental Gurkhas—or, better, a 
sort of Hibernian Cockneys—good, 
loyal fighters but a bit unreliable in 
peace time, though always a valu- 
able material for jokes. The English 
love the Irish. But do the Irish even 
like the English? 

The question hardly admits of 
any valuable answer. The Irish 
have always tended to be bewil- 
dered rather than anything else by 
foreigners. The English are an ia- 
teresting puzzle more than anything 
to be liked or disliked. 
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First of all, they are so pink— 
due, no doubt, to their peculiar ad- 
diction to washing, particularly in 
cold water. Then their hair seems 
to be of a rare gingerish wiry tex- 
ture. And they shout. 

The entry of even two Englishmen 
into an Irish pub, where the natives 
normally sit muttering to one 
another out of the corners of their 
mouths, raises the decibel content 
of the room several thousand times. 

It is the indifference of the Eng- 
lish that astonishes, their lack of 
shame—they don’t, apparently, 
mind having people overhearing 
what they are saying to one another. 

Above all, of course, the English 
are dull-witted and have no sense 
of humour. True, they make in- 
comprehensible jokes among them- 
selves; indeed, they treasure their 
jokes, cuddle and nurse them like 
old port. But they have no quick 
apprehension of the exquisitely 
ridiculous in almost all human 
situations. 

When the Irish mind has darted 
off after the preposterous, the old, 
trusty Dobbin is still trudging on 
miles behind. Perhaps this accounts 
for the fact that in Ireland both 
Irish and English always look mildly 
puzzled. 

And the Anglo-Irish? “ We weak- 
ened the structure ourselves,” says 
one of their poets, “and the mine 
caved in upon us.” And they hadn’t 
even acquired a banshee. 


Bore: A person who talks when you wish him to listen. 


GENTLEMAN: A man who, when his wife drops something, 
kicks it over to where she can pick it up more easily. 








The girl born of Irish parents 
in a Tasmanian shack 
has become a worid celebrity 


The Incredible Triumph 


of Eileen Joyce 


JENNIE HAWTHORNE 


THE envelope could not be sub- 
| pee under the rest of the 
mail. There was something in- 
triguing and striking about the 
large incisive letters of the hand- 
writing, the characters that sprawled 
across the paper whilst retaining 
their legibility and form. 

This was the handwriting of a 
personality of exceptional endeavour 
and attainment, who could not be 
judged by normal standards, who 
would prefer to carve out a pioneer 
track, however difficult, rather than 
follow a safe and well-trodden path. 

I took out the letter and looked 
at the signature, so full of rhythm, 
of delight in movement, and read: 
“ EILEEN Joyce.” 

She is intriguing and striking, 
this small, red-haired woman who 
has won such acclaim, who from 
humble beginnings has risen to such 
distinction in the world of music. 

She has triumphed also in her 
personal life. Just when she had 
achieved everything that seemed to 
spell happiness, war came; her first 
husband was killed on a mine- 
sweeper and Hileen Joyce was left 
to bring up a nine-months son, 
John, atone. 


She is proof that though heredity 
and environment may help or hinder 
the growth of genius, they cannot 
account for it. 

She is, furthermore, an answer to 
those who declare that talent is rarely 
recognised or encouraged. Her ad- 
vice to young people who want to 
reach the heights is first to impress 
their own teachers and immediate 
circle of friends. 

“If you cannot inspire these 
people with high enthusiasm for 
your work,” she declares, “ you 
must consider whether it is not your 
own talent or equipment which is 
lacking.” 

When meeting her it is hard to 
realise how far she has travelled 
from the Tasmanian shack where 
she was born, to the gracious home 
in South Kensington, London, 
where she now lives. 

The fashionable yellow door and 
black knocker, the black chains en- 
compassing a tiny town garden of 
pale blue window-boxes, make a 
fitting prelude te the symphony of 
the studio with its grand piano, cosy 
warmth and dignified furnishings, 
and its portraits of, and by, the 
famous, including a beautifully 
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sympathetic sketch of Eileen by 
Augustus John. 

Eileen readily affirms how much 
she owes to all the people who have 
helped her in her meteoric career, 
to the old lady, Mrs. Smith, who 
bequeathed £50 for “ Eileen Joyce’s 
music’, to the priest and nuns of 
the little convent school in Boulder 
City, who first discovered her musi- 
cal talent, and then asked Loreto 
College, Perth, to help develop the 
exceptional gift they had found in 
their wild and impoverished pupil. 

The headmistress of Loreto, after 
consultation with the music mistress, 
contacted Percy Grainger, the 
pianist-composer friend of Grieg, 
to listen to Eileen Joyce. 

Later, Backhaus, the German 
pianist, made a visit to the school, 
gave her an audition and reiterated 
Grainger’s advice that she should 
study abroad. 

With funds raised by the nuns of 
Perth, as well as from the mining 
community where her father 
worked, and by many other people 
throughout Avstralia, she set off for 
Leipzig Conservatoire. 

In Leipzig, she made good 
friends. Her teachers, Max Bauer 
and Teichmuller, and later Schna- 
bel, encouraged her, and afterwards, 
when funds ran low, the Americans 
Mr. and Mrs. Andree helped her 
overcome the financial difficulties 
that threatened to end her studies. 

Teichmuller gave her letters of 
introduction, including one to 
Albert Coates, a former pupil. On 
her arrival in London, knowing the 
famous conductor’s interest in Rus- 
sian music, Eileen played Proko 
fiev’s Third Concerto for him 


Greatly impressed, he introduced 
her to Sir Henry Wood. 

Since the days when she played 
her first musical instrument, a 
mouth-organ, in the Tasmanian 
bush, she has worked and practised 
incessantly, made her _ concert 
début in London under Sir Henry 
Wood, visited her homeland twice, 
epee with almost all the princi- 

orchestras, and undertaken con- 
cert tours of many countries. 

Among her gramophone record- 
ings may be mentioned the Shos- 
takovitch Concerto for Pianoforte 
and Trumpet, Mozart’s Rondo in 
A Major, discovered just before the 
war, end another unusual issue, the 
first recorded performance of John 
Ireland’s pianoforte Concerto. 

She enjoys recordings, feeling 
that they give a permanence to 
musical execution that is not other- 
wise attainable. 

Her skill was brought to the 
notice of a still wider public when 
she recorded the pianoforte sound 
track in that memorable film, The 
Seventh Veil, starring James Mazon 
and Ann Todd. She was the soloist 
in the Rachmaninov 2nd Concerto 
which formed the background 
music for the film, Brief Encounter. 

In Men of Two Worlds, she 
played a specially composed Baratza 
by Sir Arthur Bliss and in A Girl 
in a Million she introduced to a 
mass audience, César Franck’s 
“ Variations Symphonique ”. 

Trent’s Last Case, a Herbert Wil- 
cox film, featured her as a soloist at 
the Royal Opera House playing 
Mozart’s Concerto in C Minor, and 
the film, Wherever She Goes, based 
on the novel, Prelude, narrated her 
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Cinderella 
the most 
tralia. 

Her daily routine is e 
uniform. She rises at seven, break- 
fasts at eight, then studies her mail. 
After a walk across the Park she 
returns to her music-room, and 
swings light Indian clubs for a few 
moments to keep her shoulder 
muscles loose. For years she has 
suffered from muscular ache and 
finds great ease in massage. 

The work of a pianist needs a 
high degree of physical as well as 
mental fitness; a pair of hands alone 
cannot draw the maximum melody 
from a piano. 

Eileen boasts that she has the best 
manicurist and pedicurist in Lon- 
don. She has also been helped by 
osteopathy and by the fact that she 
eats simply, almost abstemiously. 

After the short spell of exercise, 
she plays the piano until eleven 


o'clock. She then takes a _ hot 
beverage and a ten-minute rest 


before resuming her practice until 


She rests ta the afternoon 


unless 





TRIUMPH OF EILEEN 


JOYCE $9 


she has an appointment with her 
hairdresser, whom she visits once a 
week. The study of languages is one 
of her hobbies, and she devotes time 
every day to French, German or 
Italian, having found the import- 
ance of being able to talk to a con- 
ductor in his own language. 


After tea, Miss Joyce practises 
again until dinner and then deals 
with her correspondence, charity 


appeals and bills. She goes to bed 
early in order to be fresh for the 
oe 


norning. 
Concert days necessitate a dif- 
ferent system. She still takes her 


morning walk, but likes to be in her 
dressing-room an hour before a 
concert begins. She tries the piano 
and stool, and then relaxes quietly 
before the performance is due to 
start, sometimes even snatching 
twenty minutes’ sleep. She finds this 
rest and solitude help her ability to 
memorise. 

After the recital, she is glad to 
receive friends in the dressing-room, 
and to meet young people, for whom 
she has a particular affection. 

I asked her if the five to six hours’ 
daily practice at the piano tended 
to make her “ stale”. 

“ There is always something new 
to be learnt from any study,” Miss 
Joyce assured me. “ It’s impossible, 
for example, to play Grieg or Rach- 
maninov without gaining something 
extra each time.” 

One of her favourite pieces is 
Brahms’s Appassionata Sonata, but 
she has never specialised in any par- 
ticular type of music; varies her 
repertoire to suit the taste of her 
audience. 

Often she appears without pub- 
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licity, to play for the inmates of 
London prisons; the invariable re- 
quest at Holloway is for Bach’s 
“ Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring ”. 

There was silence for a moment 
as Miss Joyce plied me with some 
exquisite cheese savouries. Then she 
turned to my husband and with that 
lavish hospitality for which Austra- 
lians are famous, she handed him a 
crystal goblet of whiskey, the largest 
drink he must ever have been offered 
in his life. 

I noticed her hands, and won- 
¢--24 how their fragile strength 


could so easily conquer the tyranny 
of the keyboard. But is mastery of 
any art easy? 

‘© note her ease and accomplish- 
ment is to forget not only her set- 
backs and background, but the effort 
and work which have led to the vic- 
tory and the transition. 

Perfection in art, like perfection in 
life, needs more than self-dedication. 
It needs self-immolation. Is the sac- 
rifice worth while? History cannot 
supply the answer. Only the artist 
knows, but assayed perfection can 
never, for the Christian, be in vain. 


‘Tu trouble with opportunity is that it comes disguised as 


hard work. 


** Gaelic’ Script an Encumbrance ? 

UEEN ELIZABETH I ordered the cutting of a special fount of 

Irish types for editions of the New Testament and the 
Anglican Catechism; but it was used first for the printing of 
an “irishe balade” on the day of Doom by a contemporary 
Irish bard of the Roman Catholic faith (1571). 

Far from converting the Irish to the English Church, the 
Gaelic characters became a powerful weapon against the 


English Church and State. 


Irish literature would probably be better off without the 
encumbrance of a script which, though most decorative on 
postage stamps, raises an additional bar to its understanding; 
but there can be little doubt that here again type-founders 
and printers have done a permanent job in sustaining a 
national civilisation. The opposite fate overcame Cornish, 
the next-of-kin of Welsh and Irish; it has become extinct for 
the lack of a printed literature. . . . 

The three artificial founts—German, Irish, Anglo-Saxon— 
are outside the main stream of western letters. It is one of the 
most wholesome consequences of the world-wide expansion 
of the printing press that the one Latin alphabet should have 
become the one medium in which every human thought can 


find adequate expression. 


—S. H. Stemperc, Five Hundred Years of Printing 
(Penguin Books. 3/6). 
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CLADDAGH y 
RING / 






FALLER 


KEVIN 


OW is it that a ring, once 

localised in a small fishing 

community beside Galway 
city, has encircled the world? 

The answer might be that this 
ring—called Claddagh after its place 
of origin—has features and asso- 
ciations of universal appeal. 

From an esthetic point of view 
it is not particularly elegant, being 
composed of a band of gold, the 
ends of which splay into hands; the 
hands, either male or female, present 
a heart, over which, frequently, is 
a crown. 

But hands and heart make it an 
ideal symbol for romantic partner- 
ship, and marriage; as a wedding- 
ring it was originally used on the 
Aran Islands and in Connemara. 

According to local tradition, one 
of the earliest makers of the Clad- 
dagh ring was a Galway goldsmith 
named Joyce, who was taken from 
his home as a youth by Algerian 
pirates. 


He spent many years in captivity 
in Tunis, where he became a skilled 
artificer in precious meta's. Under 
an agreement made with Will-am III, 
in 1689, the Moors allowed 2il cap- 
tive “subjects” of the king to 
return home. 

In an effort to retain hi 
servant, Joyce’s Moorish miasie 
offered him one of his beautiful! 
daughters in marriage; but the Gal- 
wayman elected to return home, and 
his craftsmanship is credited with 
the Claddagh rings in Galway city. 

The prototype of these rings i 
belreved to have come originally 
from Spain, with which Galway had 
a prosperous trade for many cen- 
turies. 

A similar type of ring is popular 
among other peoples, and variations 
of it have been common for cen- 
turies in Normandy and Brittany. 

Antiquaries have suggested that 
it was because the ring, although 
Spanish in origin, had an appeal to 
the Celtic temperament that it was 
used in such places, and they point 
out that these places also traded 
extensively with Spain. 

The earliest Claddagh rings of 
Galway design did not include a 
crown, but these are now extremely 
rare. About the middle of the 18th 
century the ring, with a crown over 
the heart, was being made in Gal- 
way by George Robinson. 

The work was continued by his 
son, Andrew, who often fashioned 
the rings from guinea pieces, and 
both father and son usually in- 
scribed them with their initials. 

The ring was so much a part of 
life in the Claddagh fishing com- 
munity that during the Great 
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Famine there was in pawn in Gal- 
way city £500 worth of rings. (The 
pound was then worth many times 
its present value.) 

After the Famine, many of the 
Claddagh folk emigrated to Boston, 
and there is a district of that city 
called Claddagh. As a great propor- 
tion of Irish emigrants were from 
the West of Ireland, their use of the 
ring to symbolise affairs of the heart 
has become popular the world over. 
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Among famous personages who 
favoured the ring was—despite her 
primness in matters of the heart— 
Queen Victoria, to whom it was 
presented by loyalist elements when 
she visited the country. 

Today, in response to requests in 
many languages, the jewellers and 
goldsmiths of Galway send this 
token of the heart’s enduring love 
a-sailing on the seven seas to the 
four quarters of the earth. 


New Historical Journal 


A ‘NEW periodical of great import- 

ance has come on the market: 
Reportorium Novum (Dublin Dio- 
cesan Historical Record). Though 
its primary aim is to make more 
widely known the sources of Dublin 
diocesan and parochial history, much 
of the material in the first number is 
of interest to the general reader, such 
as the vivid story of “ Father Nicholas 
Kearns and the State Prisgners ”, 
by Rev. John Meagher, and a mov- 
ing account of the execution of Paul 
Cullen and Jack Brennan at Leighlin 
Bridge, in 1798, written by William 
Farrell, 2 fellow-prisoner. 

Of particular value to the history 
specialist, but also of great interest 
to the gemeral reader, are “The 
First Bishops of Dublin”, by Rev. 
Aubrey Gwynn, S.J.; “The Ances- 
try of St. Laurence O’Toole”, by 
Rev, John Ryan, S.J.; and “ Catholic 
Families of the Pale”, by Rev. John 
Kingston. 

The purpose of the editors is to 
stimulate the interest of historians 
and to provide an organ for the pub- 
lication of students’ research. They 
hope, through transcripts from the 


Propaganda Archives, to fill gaps ia 
the diocesan history of the Penal 
times. 

As the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Most Rev. John C. McQuaid, points 
out in a foreword: “Until our 
parochial and diocesan history has 
been thoroughly worked over, one 
cannot expect to have a satisfactory 
general history, either civil or eccle- 
siastical.” 

Despite the praiseworthy efforts of 
individual scholars and _ learned 
groups, the published narrative of 
ecclesiastical Dublin has been meagre 
in quantity. For many years the need 
has been felt for a journal, such as 
Reportorium Novum. 

The journal is under the guidance 
of Mgr. Michael Curran, who has 
the assistance of a diocesan com- 
mittee. Articles, correspondence end 
queries should be addressed to The 
Editor, Reportorium Novum, Holy 
Cross College, Clonliffe, Dublin. The 
publishers are C. J. Fallon, Lri., 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin, to whom 
should be sent the annual subscrip- 
tion, which is {£1 per copy (U.S.A, 
3 dollars). 
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One author took three days... . 


nts 


another twenty years 


How Long to Write a Book? 


CLIVE 


GATHA CHRISTIE, who has pub- 

lished her fiftieth detective 

thriller, usually completes the 
genesis of a book in about six weeks, 
thinking over the plot and charac- 
ters. 
“Then, one fine day,” she says, 
you start, and that’s that.” The 
actual writing never takes her more 
than ten days, otherwise she finds 
that it goes stale. 

Many modern novelists, Daphne 
du Maurier and H. E. Bates among 
them, produce a full-length novel in 
three months, but that means steady 
going. 

On the other hand, plenty of 

riters take their time over their 
work, picking the right word with- 
out thinking about the clock, or 
spending years thinking over stories, 
er researching for them. Donald 
Culross Peattie says he spent twenty 
years getting ready to write one of 
his best books, Flowering Earth, and 
more than two years writing it. 

An average day’s work for a typi- 
cal writer is around 3,000 words, 
but some write 8,000 or 12,000 as a 
regular routine. C. S. Forester writes 
1,000 words every morning, never 
more. Phyllis Bentley considers 
twice that amount a good day’s work 
for her. 

Elizabeth Bowen says: “ At best, 
I write four or five pages (never 
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more, I think); at the worst, I do 
even less than one.” Willian San- 
som writes 1,000 words a day, six 
days a week, revising that output 
many times before it reaches the 
printer. 

Ngaio Marsh admits that all her 
novels have been “ concocted under 
pressure ”. She writes them mostly 
between midnight and two in the 
morning only. Although she re- 
writes repeatedly, C. V. Wedgwood 
can get down the first draft of a 
book within a fortnight. 

A. J. Cronin’s first, reputation- 
making novel, Hatter’s Castle, was 
finished in three months, the last 
§0,000 of its 250,000 words bk 
written in a terrific effort 
nine days. 

It is usually the irrepressible 
drive of white-hot inspiration that 
makes writers work at intense pres- 
sure to finish a book. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, obsessed by his inspira- 
tional dream of the story, dashed off 
the first draft of the 30,000 words of 
Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde in six 
days, and this when he wa 
gerously ill and subject to recurring 
haemorrhages. 

He was always one for speedy 
writing when, as he put it, the “ tide 
of delighted industry ” was flowing 
fast. The first fifteen chapters of 
Treasure Island came from his pen 
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in that number of days, although 
such a pace could not be maintained 
to the story’s end. On another occa- 
sion, R.L.S. finished over 60,000 
words during a short spell when he 
was confined to his bed. 

According to Boswell, Dr. John- 
son wrote Kasselas in the evenings 
of one week, sending the completed 
portions to the printer as they were 
written, and never reading over it 
again. Here the need for speed in 
composition was economic, Johnson 
needing some ready money to pay 
for his mother’s funeral and to meet 
some debts she had left. 

The American author, Harry 
Stillwell Edwards, wrote a 15§5,000- 
word prize novel in twenty-three 
days, while S. R. Crockett wrote 
most of The Stickit Minister in 
under forty-eight hours. 

After that memorable day on the 
river at Oxford in 1862, when he 
had recounted the original adven- 
tures of Alice in Wonderland to his 
three little girl listeners, Lewis 
Carroll worked most of the night 
setting down his immortal story on 
paper from memory. 

T. E. Lawrence wrote Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, another im- 
mensely long book, in swift, lengthy 
sittings, completing the whole of 
Book VI in twenty-four hours be- 
tweea sunrise and sunrise without a 
pause. Then after he had left the 
complete manuscript in a railway 
carriage and lost it, he re-wrote the 
whole work in record time. 

Plays, being usually shorter than 
novels, take less time to write, 


but even so there have been some 


remarkable play-writing perform- 
ances. Oscar Ashe wrote the record- 
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George Eliot . . . 400 words a day 


breaking Chu Chin Chow in a week, 
and Arthur Wing Pinero created his 
Two Hundred A Year in an after- 
noon. 

J. B. Priestley, self-confessedly a 
slow starter but a speedy worker 
once he has got going, wrote The 
Linden Tree in ten days, besieged 
indoors by icy February weather, 
working, eating and sleeping in one 
small room, where the Lindens 
“ were almost my only company and 
the people I seemed to know best.” 

The author with the most legends 
about his fast writing is Edgar 
Wallace, who employed what he 
called “the fastest stenographer in 
the world”, dictaphone and high- 
pressure methods. 

Although much of his work was 
dictated into his machine at the not 
abnormal rate of around 1,200 
words an hour, he could dictate 
3,500 words an hour, thus finishing 
in one hour what many authors con- 
sider a fair day’s work. His peak 
effort was the dictation of a 36,000- 
word article on World War I which 
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he finished in twenty-four hours. 

He wrote his novel based on the 
life of the original Charles Peace, 
The Dead Man, in sixty hours, 
spending a whole week-end at his 
desk, drinking innumerable cups of 
sweet tea, and dictating every one 
of the book’s 80,000 words; thereby 
earning incidentally about £4,000. 

Authors like Sir Walter Scott, 
Alexandre Dumas, Voltaire, Balzac 
and Lope de Vega ntust have 
worked extraordinarily fast—without 
mechanical‘ aids like typewriters and 
dictaphones—to produce their colos- 
sal individual outputs. 

Yet George Eliot wrote her long 
novels at the rate of seldom more 
than 400 words a day, and W. W. 
Jacobs’s amusing tales flowed from 
his pen at the rate of only 250 words 
a day. But such small daily outputs 
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did not need revising, for every page 
was word-perfect, style and choice 
of word were impeccable. 

Not so Trollope, who put his 
watch in front of him and set him- 
self the mechanical task of writing 
2§0 words every quarter of an hovr. 
Most of his work, however, was 
written at this fearsome speed, not 
during a long working day but on'y 
for two or three hours before break- 
fast. 

The real mystery lics in how 
authors manage to keep up the 
quality of their output, not its quan- 
tty. As André Maurois put it in 
The Art of Living: “Consider the 
fact that a writer who produced only 
two pages a day would, at the end 
of a long life, have equalled in quan- 
tity . . . the writings of Balzac or 
Voltaire.” 
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If Your Wife is Wrong... 

]F your wife is wrong, cast down your eyes modestly, smile, 
and say nothing. If she does not know she is wrong, she 

will admire your courtesy; if she does, she will admire your 


self-control. 


—Max O’RELL. 


AN experienced husband remembers his wife’s birthday but 


forgets which onc it is. 


MAN has less courage than woman. Imagine a man with ten 
shillings in his pocket trying on several suits of clothing 


in four different shops. 


FoR a good dinner and a gentle wife you can afford to 


wail. 


—Danish proverb. 
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This Other . Ireland 


tomance 
lies in 


Me: GEORGE CHENEY, seventy-two 

year-old owner of a large ranch 
at Denver, Colorado, has married a 
sixty-five-year-old Tyrone woman, 
Miss Sarah McCance, of Drumna- 
killy. 

Mr. Cheney came to Tyrone for a 
holiday last summer, during which 
he tried to trace relatives. He also 
visited Irvinestown, Co. Fermanagh, 
whence he had emigrated as a boy. 

In his travels he met Miss McCance, 
and it was love at first sight. He 
flew 3,000 miles from Denver three 
times to see his fiancée and now they 
have been married at Drumnakilly 
parish church, 

Mr. Cheney, whose first wife died 
two years ago, plans to settle down 
at Bangor, leaving his son to run the 
ranch. 


—Impartial Reporter. 


De Valera Family Doctor 
‘Tom Hucues has left the Fifth 
Avenue Association, New York, 
having spent half his seventy years 
as its secretary, keeping scrupulous 
records of Avenue evolution. During 
his time he has set down the Avenue’s 
complete change from Gold Coast 
residential area to canyon of rich 
shops and soaring office buildings. 
Tom’s father was a physician and 
his patients included the De Valeras, 
whose son, Eamon, was one day to 





govern Ireland. They lived on Lex- 
ington between Forty-second and 
Forty-third Streets. 

—N.Y. Herald Tribune. 


Invented Radio Aerial 
REtinNG after forty-six years’ postal 

service is the man who invented 
the first car radio aerial, Mr. Patrick 
Sullivan, of Pontypridd, Glamorgan. 
He is a P.O. engineer. 

A native of Cardiff, Mr. Sullivan 
started in the post office there as a 
messenger boy in 1910. Wireless be- 
came his hobby after the first world 
war and his invention came to 
fruition in 1922. 

—Catholic Times. 


Blessed Are the Feet... 
“Don’t, Father! Keep away from 
him. He’ll brain you.” 

Father Patrick Madden, Colum- 
ban missionary in Bhamo, Burma, 
stopped and looked at the human 
bundle of rags lying before him on 
the scorched ground. 

He knew it was old Zau Li, former 
chief of the Kachins, blind, almost 
deaf, half-crazed now from the pain 
of his horribly burned body. He had 
just been pulled from a flaming hut. 

Suddenly the fire-blackened suf- 
ferer sat up and began to whirl a 
cudgel round his head while in- 
human cries poured from his throat. 
The missionary advanced to Zau Li’s 
side, side-stepping a vicious blow. 

“ Zau Li, it’s your friend. It’s the 
priest.” 

The old man seemed to hear. His 
hand reached out and caught the 
priest’s ankle in a vice-like grip. A 
hush came over the crowd as the 
fingers of the sufferer pressed against 
the priest’s feet. Slowly, the tense 
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body relaxed, tears flowed from the 
sightless eyes. Blind Zau Li had 
recognised his friend. 
Only the priest wears shoes in the 
Kachin hills. 
—The Tidings. 


Record of Heroes 
MB. THomAs Dorcan, of Clona- 

kilty, Co. Cork, has presented An 
Taoiseach with a record of Irish- 
born men who have won the Con- 
gressional medal—the highest re- 
ward for valour in the United States. 

The record covers the period from 
1861 to 1949 and includes 2,000 
names, of which 181 are Irish-born. 

Mr. Dorgan, who has spent forty- 
three years in the United States, is 
Clerk of the Superior Civil Courts in 
Boston. 

—Evening Echo. 


Top Orator 

Miss Iris Hares, daughter of Mr. 
Bruce Haines, County Offices, 

Tullamore, is the Public Speaking 

Champion of Great Britain. 

Having won the Scottish final, 
Miss Haines went on to win the final 
in London. The event was organised 
by the British Development (Elec- 
toral) Association. 

Miss Haines, who is a demonstra- 
tor for the Electricity Board in Lan- 
arkshire, studied elocution at Castle- 
knock, Co. Dublin, and was a regu- 
lar competitor at the Dublin Feis 
Ceoil. 

—Offaly Independent. 


Irish Sister Honoured 

Iss K. P. MacGreevy, senior 

ward sister of the County of Kent 
Ophthalmic and Aural Hospital, who 
has received the M.B.E., is sister of 
Chevalier Thomas MacGreevy, Direc- 
tor of the National Gallery of Ire- 
land. 

She has been with the hospital 
at Maidstone for thirty years and 
throughout the air raids she re- 
mained with her wards. 

Well over 2,000 VI bombs fell on 
Kent. The patients who realise how 
great a part her skill played in the 
restoration of their sight will long 
remember her quiet voice and her 
wonderful sympathy and  under- 
standing. 

—Cork Examiner. 


Border Meeting 
D®- VINCENT Purp JOHNSTON, of 

Melbourne, Australia, whose creat 
grandmother, Mary Blake, emigrated 
from Ireland during the Famine, has 
been on a holiday in Ireland. 

En route to Australia, his grand- 
mother and the mate of the ship fell 
in love, and they married a short time 
afterwards. 

Dr. Johnston’s sister, Mabel, who 
was with him on holiday, is widow of 
John Joseph Savage, from Tralee. As 
they passed through Blacklion Cus- 
toms Post they discovered that Cus- 
toms Officer Dan Costello, who was 
on duty there, was a relative of Mrs. 
Savage’s late husband. 

—Fermanagh Herald. 


"TIME spent in getting even is better used in getting ahead. 


HE that shows passion tells his enemy where he may hit him. 
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Young Richard Nixon met Patricia Ryan while acting with the local 


community players. They were 
bee 


rs of the same cast—and it’s 


n that way ever since 


She’s the Busiest Woman 


in Washington 


YX 7 HEN pretty, red-haired Patricia 
¥ ¥ ‘vixon. came to Washington 
as the wife of a newly- 
elected Congressman, she found the 
life of a housewife in the U.S. 
capital not much different from life 
in Pittsburgh or Kansas City. 

“T run a suburban household, 
and by that I mean I do every- 
thing,” she told an interviewer. 

Now that her husband is the 
most active Vice-President in 
America’s history, Mrs. Nixon is 
able to keep pace with the strenuous 
life of the “Second Lady of the 
Land ” and still do “ almost every- 
thing” at home. With a maid to 
help with the housework and care 
of the children, she fulfils a 
schedule that would defeat anyone 
with less energy and devotion to her 
public and private responsibilities. 

Slim as a wand, with a fragility 
that masks amazing vitality, Pat 
Nixon is often called “the busiest 
woman in Washington ”. Up before 
seven o'clock in th: morning, she 
gets her husband off to work and 
her daughters—-nine-year-old Tricia 
and seven-year-old Julie—off to the 
nearby public school. Then she :s 
free to do the marketing, take a 
hand at the housework, look after 

er clothes and do the family mend- 

\lrhough she is an excellent 


cook, she leaves that job to the 
maid. 

On a typical day, in the course of 
her official duties, Mrs. Nixon may 
lunch with a national trade associa- 
tion, be photographed or inter- 
viewed on behalf of some philan- 
thropic cause, shake hands with 
hundreds of persons at an official 
reception and dine at a foreign em- 
bassy. 

As wife of the Vice-President, 
she presides over the Senate Ladies’ 
Club, which meets once a week to 
roll bandages for the Red Cross. 

“ But I always try to make time 
for the children,” says this conscien- 
tious young mother. “I still do 
everything I used to do with them. 
Nothing is worth neglecting the 
girls for.” 

Although she must dine out with 
the Vice-President almost every 
night, Mrs. Nixon usually manages 
to be home for the children’s even- 
ing meal, give them a bath and tell 
them a bedtime story. 

“I can dress in five minutes be- 
cause I never put away a dress or 
suit without first taking care of any 
seam, hem or button casualties and 
pressing the garment.” 

An easy-going temperament, com- 
plete calm and superb efficiency 
enable Pat Nixon to get through a 
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SHE’S THE BUSIEST WOMAN 


schedule like this and make it look 
easy. She thrives oa hard work and 
is accustomed to careful budgeting 
of her time. 

Pat Nixon (née Ryan) started 
cooking and keeping house for her 
father, the soa of an Irish immi- 
grant, and two brothers when she 
was twelve, the year her mother 
died. She worked her way through 
college on research fellowships, sup- 
plemented by part-time jobs, and 
was graduated from the University 
of Southern California. 

A first-rate student in merchan- 
dising and business subjects, Pat 
took a teaching job in the Whittier 
(California) Secondary School, 
where she taught her specialities in 
day and evening classes and direc- 
ted school plays on the side. 

It was while acting with the loca! 
community theatre group that she 
met young Richard Nixon, a 
fiedgling lawyer who was also a 
member of the cast. ““ We met at the 
first rehearsal and kept on meeting 
after the play was produced and 
forgotten,” Pat says. 

They were married three years 
later, and since then her husband 
and family have been her absorbing 
interest. 

From the first, Mrs. Nixon has 
taken an active part in her hus- 
band’s career. She helped to make 
the decision that launched him— 
and their life savings—in his first 
bid for public office and has par- 
ticipated in all his campaigns. An 
expert stenozrapher, she handled 
the mail, interviewed constituents 
and helped with Press relations. 

Sometimes the glamorous Pat was 
a decorative addition to the speaker’s 
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platform. More often she mingled 
with the crowds passing out pamph- 
lets. She also met with many 
women’s groups and spoke in- 
formally, “but never about politics,” 
she emphasises. “ No one can speak 
for my husband.” 

When Mr. Nixon was a Vice- 
Presidential candidate, Pat was at 
his side as usual, but found no time 
for secretarial work. 

Her reaction to public life is 
typical of her friendly, warm- 
hearted nature. “I like people and 
think it’s interesting to get to know 
them and work with and for them,” 
she says. “ That’s politics to me.” 

The only thing Mrs. Nixon dis- 
likes about campaigning is that it 
means she must leave the children 
for a while. “ But Dick and I try to 
make it up to them in many other 
ways,” she explains. 

In an average week she receives 
about 150 letters, which may range 
from a request for her husband’s 
favourite recipe (tamale pic) to a 
greeting from a child who had seen 
her in Central America. Each letter 
is answered personally. 

In 1953 Mrs. Nixon was selected 
by the Home Fashions League of 
America as the “Outstanding 
Homemaker of the Year.” Most of 
the drapes and slip covers in the 
Nixons’ attractive cight-room house 
are Pat’s handiwork, and she used 
to make most of the children’s 
clothes. “Now I can only shorten 
hems and do the mending,” she 
says. 

Hand-made hats, which did much 
to enhance her chic outfits, were 
also one of Mrs. Nixon’s specialities 
in her more leisurely days. She has 


My landiord in Morocco led a revolution 
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'. a definite flair for style, but does centred around their children and 
e net consider herself “style con- old friends. 

if 4 scious”. Her preference is for “We try to make our private 
| simple, basic clothes with good parties a novelty by playing up the 
: i lines and good fabrics in colours popular dishes of foreign countries.” 
a4] chesen to set off her red-blonde Mrs. Nixon explains. “I don’t make 
bil hair, brown eyes and clear olive a chore of entertaining because | 
Uy skin. never feel I must put on a show. 
a4 


The Nixons are a _ close-knit 
family and their home life is simple, 


We are what we are, and that’s 
that.” 


The Years Between 


MAK Twain was discussing the relationship of parents 
and children. “I remember,” he said, “when I was 

twenty. I thought my father was stupid. He made silly 

remarks, and generally was wrong about everything. Ten 

) years later, when I was more experienced, and had knocked 

| around a bit, well, I never saw anybody as well improved 
‘ as my father.” 


| . —Pageant. 
| 
| 
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ProeaBLy the reason Granny had lived so long was her 
calmness and ability to accept everything philosophically. 
| This was especially true the time her granddaughter came 
} rushing into the room. 
“ Grandma! Grandma!” the girl cried, “ Daddy’s fedlen 
off the roof!” 


“I know, dear,” she replied softly. “I saw him pass the 
window.” 





Army Reject ! 
| EORGE WASHINGTON would have been rejected for the 
: army because of bad health under modern conscription 
‘3 standards. 

Washington suffered off and on from malaria, smallpox, 
a4 tubercular pleurisy, influenza and dysentery. 

In addition, by the age of forty-three he had lost most 





; | 
3 of his teeth, was highly susceptible to colds, and apparently 
had chronic infected tonsils. | 

| ; Despite his poor medical record, the continuous strain 
$i % 


of his responsibility and the consciousness of his mission 


{ kept on stimulating his adrenal glands, raising his normal 
b: powers of endurance, resistance and immunity. 

‘ Washington was sixty-seven when he died in 1799. 
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My landlord in Morocco led a revolution 


The Scoop the Papers 
Wouldn’t Publish 


REX MacGALL 


FTEN, when the children are in 

bed, my wife and I sit by the 

hearth and glance at photo- 
graphs we took in Tangier between 
1947 and 1949. 

It was obvious in those days that 
there was going to be a lot of blood 
spilt in Morocco. We had only one 
child then, a year old. Safer to 
leave, we told ourselves. Is fearr 
rith maith nd droch-sheasamh. 

If this were a film scenario we 
would start, perhaps, with a shot of 
my hotel on the Calle Benchimol, 
next door to a sultan’s palace. 

In the hotel garden there is a 
swimming-pool, and groves of 
orange and fig trees, with large cacti 
growing where a hedge would be in 
Ireland. The hotel is modern and 
comfortable, run by an _ Italian 
family, and the cuisine is excellent. 

Just a few yards down the road 
is the Italian church, Roman archi- 
tecture, modern style, very slender, 
very graceful. 

The palace is at least a few cen- 
turies old, and the plaster was mixed 
with the white of thousands of eggs. 

Ten minutes walk and one is out 
in the campo, where scorpions and 
tarantula spiders lurk under the 
stones, where cicadas sing the night 
away in the long, drowsy summer 





that is never too warm. And out 
there, too, are the greyish, short, 
insignificant-looking snakes, the bite 
of which can be fatal if your heart is 
not healthy, and if you don’t get an 
injection in time. 

And, of course, there are also the 
mosquitoes, some of them malaria 
carriers. We used take a few tabiets 
a week to avoid malaria. 

One evening a charming pair of 
Spaniards with a baby arrived. A 
few days later we heard that the 
husband had robbed his firm of a 
million pesetas in Barcelona. He 
was repatriated and later, we heard, 
imprisoned. We felt particularly 
sorry for the wife and the baby. 


————————— 
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BRAVEST WOMAN IN MOROCCO 


N trish girl who has a reputation for fearlessness has become 

first hostess at Britain’s newest Embassy: blue-eyed, fair-haired 
Mrs. Mary Patricia Freese-Pennefather. 

Her husband, career-diplomat Mr. H. W. A. Freese-Rennefather, 
was recently appointed as first British Ambassador to the newly- 


independent state of Morocco. 


Mrs. Freese-Pennefather has been called “the bravest woman in 
Morocco”. She won her name for courage during the revolution 
and bloodshed which preceded France’s recognition of Morocco’s 


independence. 


In those dangerous days she drove alone daily from her home 
on the edge of Rabat into the nztive market quarter to do her 
shopping. Her Irish devil-may-care attitude won admiration. 


—The Star. 
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Another night, im that same 
hotel, I heard wild, terrible scream- 
ing. This continued spasmodically 
for about a week. Tangier is a 
peculiar place and I did not want 
to appear too inquisitive, so I waited 
a few days before enquiring of the 
concierge if he, too, had heard the 
screaming. 

He had. It was only a mad 
countess who was locked up in one 
of the rooms, he told me. 

Tangier has lots of countesses 
and other titled folk. Soon after 
going there I heard the long delayed 
solution to a sensational murder 
mystery in which another countess 
had been murdered aboard her 
yacht and thrown overboard. It 


waa a sordid tale, even for 
Tangier. 
The most typical story of 


Tangier, however, is centred around 
the revolution of the Cherief Dar 
Kaua, my landlord, and a saintly 
man. 

A number of people throughout 
the Moslem world carry the title 
Cherief, which means that they 
are descendants of the Prophet, 
Mohammed. Just as Christianity, 


unfortunately, is brokea = int 
numerous sects, sO too is th 


Moslem faith. The Cherief, my 


landiord, led a sect numbering over 
a million in Morocco. 

His palace is on the outskirts of 
the city at a place known in Spanish 
as the Zocco de los Bueyes (Oxen 
Market). (In Tangier place-names 
are in three languages: Arabic, 
Spanish and French, and there are 
three post offices: Spanish, French 
and British.) 

When my eldest son was born we 
thought it better to find a house; 
and when we heard that the Cherie! 
was building a few bungalows on 
his land we approached him. The 
deal was concluded without anything 
going on paper—just a handshake. 
In that city of robbers, this spoke 
highly for the wali’s (saint’s) repu- 
tation. Incidentally, the Moslems 
canonise their saints while they are 
still alive. 

Eventually we moved in and got 
to know our neighbours, a few 
Spanish families and, of course, the 
Cherief’s four, fat, veiled wives. 
One of our neighbours was a 
Spanish mechanic, and about six 
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nonths after we entered our house 
—which we named Tara—this 
mechanic became redundant. 

We feared the day when the order 
for eviction would be executed but, 
apparently, no order was made. The 
Cherief had heard the story and did 
not come to collect rent until the 
young Spaniard was at work again. 

Towasds the end of my second 
year in Tangier I read one morning 
in the Gibraltar Chronicle that 
there had been a rising in Tetuan, 
in the Spanish zone, and that the 
Cherief Dar Kaua was the leader. 

But neither the local Spanish nor 
French dailies had a line about the 
rising. There was only one sure way 
to find out if the story was true or 
false: call to see my landlord. 

So I hurried home, went next 
door and was met by one of his 
lieutenants, to whom I explained 
the reason for my visit. If the story 
was true, I said, I wanted to write 
to an Irish paper about it. 

He was very discreet, this lieu- 
tenant. He gave no indication as to 
whether the story was true or false. 
He would deliver the message to the 
Cherief. 

Later that evening there was a 
knock on the front window, for 
my Moroccan neighbours seldom 
bothered to knock on the door. Out- 
side was the lieutenant. Would I 
come with him? 

Into the palace we went, up a 
flight of stairs and then we stopped 
before a door. My guide shook off 
his babuchas—pig-skin slippers— 
and I was about to remove my 
sandals when the door opened and 
the Cherief, smiling, stopped me. 

He brought me across a carpet 
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that must have been worth hundreds 
of pounds and sat me down to a 
beautiful Moroccan table, to cat 
cakes, drink mint tea, and talk. 
With him were half-a-dozen other 
men, among them a hawk-faced old 
warrior whom, I was told later, had 
fought in Abdel Krim’s army in the 
*twenties, and had been among the 
last to surrender. 

The story in the Gibraltar 
Chronicle, said the Cherief, was 
true. Plans had been discovered be- 
fore his men were ready, and the 
Spanish Foreign Legion had gone 
into action. 

He gave me some very unpleasant 
details of massacre and torturings, 
brought to him by certain leaders 
who had escaped from the Spanish 
Zone. Now, he assured me, the re- 
bellion would have to go ahead. 

I did my best to dissuade him 
and his followers. What about 
arms? Allah would provide, he told 
me. I quoted the proverb that God 
helps those who help themselves, 
and he laughed. Then I suggested 
that, instead of going ahead with 
the revolution, which had little 
chance of success, why not write to 
the secretary of the Security Council 
of the United Nations, and to the 
leaders of the major world powers? 

We argued about that for over an 
hour, and finally he agreed. I wrote 
telegrams in English for him, 
addressed to the leaders of the 
U.S.A., Russia and Britain, as well 
as to the United Nations, and it 
was very late when I got home to 
write my story. 

Fearing that letters sent via the 
Spanish and French post offices 
would be censored, I used the 
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British Post Office as the safest in 
the circumstances. I sent my article 
and pictures by registered post. But, 
though the letter reached Dublin 
without much delay, nothing was 
published. 

Nothing very much was pub- 
lished in other outside papers, 
either. They didn’t carry the story 
because only one mewsagency was 
represented in Tangier, and its 
representative was on the staff of 
the Spanish daily, Esparia. 

Had this newspaperman sent his 
story to the newsagency, he stood 
the risk of losing his staff job— 
maybe worse, for the Spanish 
régime was then holding very tight 
reins. 

His action in withholding the 
Tetuan story also stopped my story 
appearing, as I heard when I got to 
Dublin and asked for an explana- 
tion. 

For, when the mewsagencies 
hadn’t even a word about the ris- 
ing, it was assumed in Dublin that 
I must have made some mistake. 
Talk about a paper wall! 

This rising in Tetuan decided us 
to move home quickly. I had 
already been making efforts to 
organise the European workers for 
RCA (Radio Communications, Inc.) 
into a trade union, to get better 
pay. But they just wouldn’t be 
organised 


My attempts would, of course, 
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have resulted in my being labelied 
“ agitator’ by the American execu- 
tives. So, when my holidays came 
due in July, 1949, I took them, sold 
everything we had, and bought a 
passage home to Ireland. 

Whether the Cherief ever sent 
those telegrams, I don’t know. Sub- 
sequent events proved that they 
would have been of very little use, 
thanks to the veto in UNO. Many 
attempts were made to have the 
North African question discussed 
by UNO, but without success. It 
was, I suppose, natural that when 
the bloodshed began in Morocco, it 
should have been particularly ugly. 

Where, I wonder, is my friend 
the Cherief now? The last I heard 
of him was about two years ago 
when a Tangier friend mentioned 
casually that he had been handed 
over to the French and imprisoned. 

Morocco’s recovery of its inde- 
pendence this year will, no doubt, 
have resulted in the freeing of 
hundreds of people such as Dar 
Kaua. And if the Cherief is alive, 
he will have more followers than 
ever before; and he will be respec- 
ted in his country as Pearse, 
Connolly, Collins and others are 
respected in Ireland. 

There is a close parallel between 
the histories of the two countries, 
and I hope that it will not be long 
before we have an embassy in 
Rabat. 


would be a prosperous future for Ireland if the 
people would get up at six o'clock. 
—GENERAL Micnaet CoLuns. 


[t is not enough to be industrious. So are the ants. What are 
—THOREAU. 


you industrious about? 





And the silence of these wild places! 
Not a train or an aeroplane, 


but just a dim suspicion of curlew voices on the hills 


and the lapping waters of Lough Arrow 
like a backcloth of wild music 


Lost on a Ghostly 
Lake 


ALAN SAVORY 


CT HERE is a strange fallacy about 
Irish snipe. People who should 
know better say that they are 

easier to hit in Ircland than in 

England. I found them just as hard 

to hit on the Irish bogs as on my 

native Norfolk marshes. 

From the stories it seemed to me 
that if I was unfortunate enough to 
go into a snipe bog without enough 
cartridges to shoot my way out, I 
should be set on by hordes of snipe 
and chased into a bog hole, or 
dragged away by the Little People 
to purge my Sassenach soul by 
labouring for ever and a day, dig- 
ging for gold for the wee, hump- 
backed men who live beneath the 
purple hills! 

I chose the County of Sligo for 
my holiday for no particular reason 
except that I wanted to go a long 
way away, and the hotel advertised 
1§,000 acres of rough shooting free 
to hote! guests. I could not imagine 
what it would be like, except that it 
would be rough and wild. 

There was only one other shoot- 
ing guest at first, an Englishman 
and his charming American wife, 
who kept me laughing most of the 
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N a country where a benign 

old Irish gentleman with the 
guileless blue eyes of a little boy 
of seven solemnly tells you that 
the day after the woodcock 
come in all the tennis courts 
and grassy spaces are littered 
with little sticks that the ‘cock 
have carried as rafts in case 
they were forced down in the 
irish Sea, and then looks hurt 
if you seem to disbelieve, any- 
thing is possible. Guinness is 
only 9}d.! 

—Alan Savory. 


colle 


time I was in the hotel. But 
William, the keeper, and his red 
setter, Nell, made the holiday for 
me 

The country we shot over was the 
wild and lonely bogland near Lough 
Arrow and the Curlew Mountains. 

The country is so vast and empty 
that although there may be a good 
few snipe they will be spread over 
miles of terrain; and the same 
applies to woodcock. 

All the time one had to be on the 
alert because oae never knew. 
William would get disheartened 3f 


Geoffrey Bles, London. 16s. 
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ERE is a legend round Lough Arrow that pike come out at 

night and go wandering round the bogs seeking who or what 

they might devour. 
































; ' it all started like this. A man who lived in a cottage close by 
: had a pipe he was very proud of, and one day he lost it while 
ei digging the turf. 
.? Some time afterwards one of the local fishermen found the pipe 
; and stuffed it down the gullet of a pike he had caught and took 
5 the pike up to the man’s cabin. 
4 “| have brought ye a pike,” he said, “but there is a queer 
: bulge in its middle that | have been exercising me mind about.” 
th So they cut it open, and there was the pipe. 
: —/4an Savory. 
7 
:  Satetaintuintatatnintaiutn(stxtatn(ntnbnpatndntatuizintnn}=(ubudaiugntstnbatsisistutxteéstotetaia( ) 
i A one was taking time off for a smoke, the centre of the lough towards one 
MEL: and a ‘cock would splash out of the of the islands. The fog seemed to 
44 “keeb” grass on the moors, and thicken as soon as were about a 
ite OF) one would miss. “’Tis entirely your quarter-of-a-mile out, and suddenly 
itt ; own fault,” he would say. “You we were moving through swirling 
uta a must pay more attention.” Occa- wraiths of it that put the visibility 
HEL sionally he would say, “Ye stood down to twenty yards. There was 
" } no chance, ’twas too far for ye. But no sound at all except the sucden 
: it was a great effort.” rattling flight of the golden-eye 
; One day my ghillie, Johnny, and duck. The surface of the water was 
if if I got lost on Lough Arrow. We- like a dim grey shield that lightened 
i ti started off trolling for pike along the and darkened as the fog swirled 
Hiei shore nearest the hotel. It was aday overhead. It was uncanny and 
iB) of fog that made the visibility about several times we thought we heard 
ay a hundred yards. It was bright voices calling softly tirough the fog. 
Wah above the fog and there was a hint “ Pay no regard,” said Johnny. 
ack of pale-blue sky. “Tt must be our own voices 
ME Now and then the fog would fade echoing against the fog,” I said. 
i : out to a fine mist that revealed the “ Maybe,” answered Johnny, “ 
‘Bit mountains like a pale washed frieze maybe tis something we should ie 
Ht aif above the islands that seemed to be hearing!” 
eit hang suspended like stones above Water lapped softly against stones 
a’ j} the white waters of the lough. and looming out of the mist was the 
na te I had my gun in the boat in cas: island. Grey-green in the mist that 
Ri i we were lucky enough to get a shot seemed to roll away from the land 
i Ww at a mallard round-the shores of the and leave it revealed like a sudden 
ait i demesne, but we never got a pull oasis in a white nebulous desert 
H F from a pike or saw a duck except There was a mound where the 
mete a sudden swish by a large flock of grass grew fine as a lawn and a 
e| Vs widgeon that disappeared quickly large grey stone in the side of it. 
3 overhead. sealing the tomb of the Bronze Age 


After a while we rowed out into man who lay deep within, his 
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weapons by his side, sleeping away 
the centuries that reached back like 
a winding road. 

We rowed round the island. The 
oars strangely muffled. There was 
no sound at all save the slight drip- 
ping of moisture from the holly 
bushes at one end of the island. 
It grew suddenly darker as the fog 
thickened and the island vanished, 
blotted out in swirling vapours. 

We rowed in the opposite direc- 
tion to where we had last seen it 
so as to go straight across the lough 
towards the hotel. Our spirits rose 
as we got further out into the lough. 
It was as if we had left a place of 
the dead, hidden there in the fog, 
and were on the road to light and 
home. 

The light grew brighter and we 
could see the water a hundred yards 
ahead. The fog seemed to thicken 
a trifle as we went on, but it was 
patchy. Every now and then there 
would be a commotion ahead and a 
great flock of widgeon or golden- 
eye would get up. 

The fog thickened until it 
seemed solid and grey as granite. 
A slab of granite in a grey-green 
mould. The keel gently grounded 
on the shore. “ We are back to the 
island again,” said John and his 
voice was low. 


Five times we set off across the 
lough and each time after rowing 
for a time we found ourselves back 
at the island. “I will not spend the 
night here,” said Johnny. “ That I 
will not do.” 

We put out a troiling rod on each 
side of the boat so that we could 
see by the lines that we were rowing 
straight, but still we edged around 
in a huge circle. After half an hour 
or so of careful rowing we would 
be back where we started from. The 
day grew colder and the fog fost its 
upper lightness and grew murky. 
Our predicament was not funny any 
more. 

We went behind the island and 
made for the other shore. After a 
while we saw willows and alders. 
It was the mainiard .at last. We 
followed it round until we came to 
the entrance of another lough and, 
greatly daring, made across it and 
just made the other side without 
losing sight of the shore. 

We found ourselves in a bay 
where reed-beds grew out from the 
shore, and suddenly there was a 
cart trundling along a white road 
and a man walking beside it lead- 
ing a donkey. 

“ We're down by Ballinafad,” said 
John. “ We'll row home along the 
shore as if nothing had happened.” 


GASTRIC ulcer is something you get if you go mountain- 


climbing over mole hills. 


—MiIKE CONNOLLY. 


A YOuNG lawyer attended the funeral of a millionaire. A 
friend arrived at the service and took a seat beside him. 
He whispered: “How far has the service gone?” . 
The lawyer nodded towards the clergyman in the pulpit 
and whispered back: “Just opened the defence.” 
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OHN O'NEILL might have 

changed the course of America’s 

history. As it was, he added a 
brief, rather inglorious chapter, and 
when he died at the age of forty- 
four he was already a forgotten 
man. 

This Civil War veteran, born in 
Clontibret, County Monaghan, three 
times invaded Canada in pursuit of 
Irish liberty. 

The Dominion was to be used as 
a base for attacks on British ship- 
ping and later it was to serve as a 
jumping-off point for an _Irish- 
American army of liberation which 
would sweep the British out of 
Ireland. 

Afterwards, the United States 
would be invited to annex Canada. 

The temper of the times was ripe 
for success. 

The American Civil War had left 
rankling anti-British memories, be- 
cause of England’s sympathy for 
the rebel South. Most of the Press 
was solidly behind O’Neill. Most of 
the public too. 

In government circles sympathy 
was widespread, reached even to 
the White House, where President 
Andrew Johnson ignored British 





Plotter With a 


Spy at His Elbow 


MAURA DEVLIN ROSSI 


and Canadian protests and let 
Fenian arms-buying go on; nor did 
he check the widespread nightly 
drilling of Irishmen in the large 
cities. 

The Irish Republican Brother- 
hood, which conceived the invasion, 
was a large, well-knit organisation. 
These men—the Fenians—had had 
military training in the Civil War, 
and were devoted to the cause of 
Irish freedom. 

And many non-Irish Americans, 
North and South, liking the idea of 
the eventual annexation of Canada, 
had pledged their support, though 
making it dependent on the outcome 
of the initial engagements. 

O'Neill seemed a worthy leader— 
handsome, dashing, already distin- 
guished in battle, a man of in- 
vincible courage and deep sincerity. 

He failed because of internal dis- 
sension in the Brotherhood and be- 
cause of incompetent officers. He 
failed because of the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s wait-and-see policy, which 
allowed the invasion plans to pro- 
ceed, and crossings to be made into 
Canada before intervening to cut off 
supplies and reinforcements. 

He failed because British spies 
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surrounded him. They penetrated 
every level of command, and kept 
the Canadian authorities abreast of 
the developments. One of them was 
Thomas Henry Beach, alias Henri 
Le Caron, O’Neill’s best friend and 
his Adjutant-General! 

Personality was a big factor in 
the failure, too. O’Neill’s violent 
temper, stubborn pride, impulsive- 
ness, repelled many would-be sup- 
porters. His conceit and arrogance 
brooked no opposition, no sugges- 
tion. And his fondness for liquor 
led to alcoholism and a breakdown 
in his ability to lead. 

O’Neill started out from his 
home in Nashville, Tennessee, in 
the spring of 1866, as a local Fenian 
leader, but by May 31, when the 
invasion occurred, full command of 
the expedition had been given him, 
due to the collapse of more 
grandiose plans. 

He and some 800 men crossed 
the Niagara River and took Fort 
Erie, after light resistance from the 
small garrison. An American flag 
was run up; O’Neil! guaranteed the 
safety of the townspeople, and 
bayoneted a man caught stealing a 
shawl. 

Next day he moved on the town 
of Ridgeway, which he intended to 
take and hold, till he could be 
joined by reinforcements, prior to 
meeting the main body of Canada’s 
troops, already on their way. He 
won a hollow victory over a band 
of Canadian volunteers. 

Confusion and panic reigned in 
Canada, for despite the spies’ work, 
the timing of the raid had taken the 
Canadians by surprise. Railroads 
were alerted for the speedy trans- 
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portation of troops. Telegraph 
offices were jammed. Residents of 
border towns fled south to the 
States. 

An air of confusion and carnival 
pervaded the American side of the 
border. Hundreds of thousands of 
armed Irish “labourers on their way 
to California” awaited orders to 
move. Throngs of eager spectators 
lined the Niagara’s bank, ate sand- 
wiches, took boat rides. The 
Canadian Minister to Washington 
protested angrily, and on June 2 
came a Presidential proclamation 
demanding an end to hostilities. 

O’Neill was cut off by the U.S. 
cutter Michigan, patrolling the river 
to forestall any further crossings. 
Many of his men deserted on learn- 
ing of this, so he recrossed the 
Niagara, where he was taken 
prisoner by the Michigan. 

The invasion was over, but 
Fenians continued to pour into 
Buffalo from all over the country, 
encouraged by the seeming success 
of the expedition. 

Martial Law was declared, arms 
were confiscated, hundreds were 
arrested, but it was not till June 7, 
and till Boss Tweed of New York 
had arranged for the transportation 
of the stranded Fenians to their 
homes, that the border was quiet 
again. The prisoners were released 
and the buying back of the confisca- 
ted arms was begun. 

The Canadians and the Irish 
maintained that the raid had been 
used by the United States to intimi- 
date England into the payment of 
war-time indemnities claimed for 
damages done to American ship- 
ping. 
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America had taken advantage of 
the Fenians to avenge itselt on 
Canada for its intervention on be- 
half of the rebel South during the 
Civil War. Why was it not stopped 
sooner? demanded England. Why 
was it stopped at all? asked the 
Fenians. 

The Press joined the chorus with 
editorial jabs at both Johnson and 
England. Even the conservative, 
anti-Fenian New York Times 
allowed itself a sedate chuckle at 
Canada’s discomfiture. 

O’Neill’s next “ invasion” came 
in 1869. After several postpone- 
ments, May 25 was chosen as the 
date, and he marched out of 
Franklin, Vermont, with barely 
200 men behind him, instead of the 
3,000 his plans called for. 

Le Caron rode beside him at their 
head. The plan was a good one, but 
when so few Fenians reported it 
was clear to everyone but O'Neill 
that it must fail. 

The Canadians lay in wait for 
them in a wooded valley north of 
the border. When they were sud- 
deniy raked with a murderous fire, 
the Irish broke ranks and fied. 

O'Neill, desperately trying to 
rally his men, regrouped them and 
rode to the rear to hurry up the 
expected reinforcements, which 
were the concern of his friend, Le 
Caron, placidly watching from a hill 
nearby. 

The spy was happy in the know- 
ledge that the reinforcements had 
not been alerted, and that he had 
rendered the two Fenian field guns 
useless. 

As he watched, there was a great 
cloud of dust, and the U.S. Marshal 
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of Vermont came dashing up in a 
closed carriage. O’Neill was arrested 
at gun-point, and driven off before 
the astonished eyes of his men. 

The new President of the United 
States had no love for the Fenians. 
President Ulysses Grant ordered 
the arrest of the leaders and their 
arms to be confiscated. Once again 
Boss Tweed came to the rescue of 
the Fenian rank and file, and the 
Press editorialised as before—the 
New York Herald and Tribune 
leading the Fenian supporters. 

England congratulated Grant and 
his Secretary of State, Fish, for 
their prompt action. O’Neill settled 
down to a two-year sojourn in 
Windsor Prison, Vermont, for 
breach of the Neutrality Act. 

While there he accepted a new 
constitution that united the dissent- 
ing Fenians, and a new Chief 
Executive to replace himself. Le 
Caron counted the 2,000 dollars he 
had received from Canada, and re- 
turned to his medical studies. 

In 1870, President Grant issued 
a pardon to O'Neill, over the pro- 
test of Fish, this decision being in- 
fluenced by the ten-feet long peti- 
tion signed by Horace Greeley and 
hundreds of other Americans. 

By 1871 it was obvious that the 
reconstituted Fenian organisation 
was disintegrating. Trouble seemed 
unlikely. But O’Neill was to make 
one more try. 

Enlisting the aid of Le Caron in 
a third raid, he asked the spy to re- 
lease the unconfiscated arms he had 
been assigned to hide before the 
second invasion. Le Caron complied 
—and informed Canada, while 
O'Neill tried, and failed, to win 
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Fenian support for a_half-breed 
(French-Indian) rising against the 
Dominion authorities in the West. 

Canada moved quietly, for 1871 
was an election year, and the Prime 

Ainister feared for the Irish vote. 
But when, on October 5, O’Neill 
and a mighty army of forty crossed 
the border at Georgetown, Minne- 
sota, he and his party were taken 
into custody. 

Four days later they were freed. 
The United States had demanded 
the extradition of O'Neill and his 
band as U.S. citizens. Canada im- 
mediately complied, only to see the 
prisoners set free on the grounds 
that no crime had been committed 
on U.S. soil. 


Eventually the storm of protest 
died down, the last invasion of 
Canada was forgotten, and O'Neill 
went through a period of despair, 
during which he clung to Le Caron 
as his best friend. 

Then he found a project that 
satisfied his restless spirit. He be- 
came the agent for a firm of land- 
speculators desiring Irish settlers 
for a tract in Holt County, 
Nebraska, and in this new under- 
taking he showed such foresight 
and wisdom that the Nebraskans 
named a town after him. 

Today, the town of O’Neill in 
Holt County, Nebraska, stands as 
their memorial to a man who ad- 
justed his dreams to fit his talents. 





Cautious Buyer 


VOLTARE, the French philosopher, was an atheist. On one 
occasion, at the court of King Frederick of Prussia, he 
announced: “I would gladly sell my place in Heaven fer 


a Prussian dollar.” 


At which, a stout burgomaster replied: “ Monsieur Vol- 
taire, in Prussia we never buy valuable goods without mak- 
ing sure of the owner’s right to them. If you can prove your 
right to a place in Heaven, I will buy it for £10,000.” 


Not Popular 


—Pageant. 


VID GOLDSTEIN, a Jewish convert to the Catholic faith, 
was lecturing in an American city. 
“Is it true,” asked a well-dressed woman, “that your 
Church teaches the ugly doctrine of the existence of Hell?” 
“Yes, madam, most assuredly! That is the teaching of 


the Church.” 


“Well,” said the lady, “I do not like that doctrine.” 
“ My dear lady,” retorted Mr. Goldstein, “who does?” 


—Southern Cross. 
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Tales of 32 Counties 


The Scourge 
of Cork 


E£ HAVE BEEN TALKING 10 A 
descendant of an Irish parson 
who was captured by Moorish pirates 
off the coast of Cork 300 

CORK years ago. During the 

17th century the Moors 
were the scourge of the waters of 
southern Ireland. 

People still remember in Baltimore 
how the crews of two Algerine gal- 
leys landed by night and carried the 
population into slavery. Thomas 
Davis has recorded that catastrophe in 
his ballad, The Sack of Baltimore. 

Oh! some must tug the galley’s 

oar, and some must tend the 
steed— 

This boy will bear a Sheik’s chi- 

bouk, and that a Bey’s jerreed. 

Oh! some are for the arsenals, by 

beauteous Dardanelles ; 

And some are for the caravan to 

Mecca’s sandy dells. 

Some of these Algerines founded 
families on the coast of Cork, and 
there are, or were not long ago, dark- 
skinned people there who were nick- 
named “the Moors” by their neigh- 
bours. 

—R. W. J. in the Church of 
Ireland Gazette. 





FEXPERTS ARE PUZZLED BY THE GIANT 
tree dug up by workmen near 
Belmullet. It is 192 ft. long and 
4 ft. 4 in. in diameter. 
Said a forestry division 
spokesman: “It’s much 


MAYO 


longer than trees grow now, the 
maximum we can hope for being 
about 130 ft. in, for instance, spruce, 
silver fir and oak. This is an un- 
usual monster.” 

There aren’t any big trees in wind- 
swept Belmullet now. But, in com- 
mon with the rest of Ireland, it was 
thickly wooded back in the distant 


—Sm Terence LanGrisue, Bart., 
in the Gliksten Journal. 


MOTOR-CAR PULLED UP OUTSIDE 
the residence of Mr. J. Austin, 
The Moy, Summerhill. The lady 
driver from Dublin, was 
looking for a Holy Well 
she had read about in 
O’Hanlon’s Lives of the Irish Saints. 
She informed the household that 
the well, which dated back to 
700 A.D., was somewhere in their land 
and immediately a search began. The 
lady was disappointed to learn that 
it had been covered in for nearly 
fifty years. 

She feft. But Mr. Austin and his 
family set to work with picks and 
shovels on the site, which is on a 
slope leading down from Moy ceme- 
tery. 

Several days’ work revealed the 
well—about fifteen feet below the 
surface—with its surrounding wall 
and a flight of stone steps. Soon 
people were coming to the spot to 
fill a bottle or a can. 

Some of the local people say that 
in years gone by it was known as St. 
Brigid’s Well and that people used 
to fill bottles from it by means of a 
spoon. (In fact, an old rusted spoon 
was found the other day during 
excavations.) 

—Drogheda Independent. 
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[7 WAS FROM THE JOHNSWELL HILLS, 
in the old parish of Rathcoole, that 

St. Scuithin set out on his famous 

travels to Rome. 

A gentle saint, he 
scorned the roads 
with their hills and mountains, and 
so he went by air. One day while 
crossing the sea he met the Cork St. 
Finbarr, who, being unable to travel 
in the same way, showed great sur- 
prise and asked him why he did so, 

“Tt is not the sea at all, but a 
plain, flowery and shamrocked,” re- 
plied Scuithin. And to prove his 
point he handed Finbarr a purple 
flower. 

Not to be outdone, the Corkman 
picked a salmon from the same spot 
and cast it to his friend. 

—MAUREEN HEGARTY in the 
Kilkenny People. 


KILKENNY 


‘THE EVICTIONS ON THE SMITH- 
Barry estate in County Tipperary, 
including the town of Tipperary, 
resulted in the erec- 

TIPPERARY tion of wooden 
houses which were 


dignified with the title of “New 
Tipperary ”. 
The Land Leaguers’ obsect in 


building New Tipperary wes to 
transfer the business carried on in 
the old to the new town—a number 


of shopkeepers having adopted the 
Plan of Campaign—and thereby leave 
the old town derelict. 

One great obstacle to the success 
of the project was the difficulty of 
obtaining licences to sell drink in 
the new premises—without licensed 
houses no market town could exist. 

This difficulty could not be over- 
come, and in this way the doom of 
“New Tipperary” was sealed. An 
order was obtained from the High 
Court to have “New Tipperary” 
levelled to the ground. 

—ANDREW DUNLOP, 50 Years of 

Irish Journalism (1911). 


JX A LETTER TO THE LATE J. E. 
Harting, Natural History Fditor of 
The Field, Mr. Jonathan Grubb, 
who was born in 1808, 
recorded that “his 
grandmother was born 
in 1731, and that she remembered 
her uncle telling her how, in Co. 
Kildare, his brother came home on 
herseback pursued by a pack of 
wolves, which overtook him and kept 
leaping on to the hindquarters of his 
horse until he reached the door” 
The late C. B. Moffat, in The 
Mammals of Ireland, quotes 1770, or 
possibly 1782, as the year for the 
killing of the last wolf in Ireland. 
—G. R. H. in the Irish Times. 


KILDARE 


[tT is not written blessed is he that feedeth the poor, but he 


that considereth the poor. 


A little thought and a little kindness are often worth more 


than a great deal of money. 


—RUSEIN. 


“ HAs this dog got a pedigree?” 
“Tl! say it has. If it could talk it wouldn’t be seen 


speaking to either of us.” 














The greatest clown on earth tells how he thought up gags with 
a tear in them 


Sad-Faced Hobo of 
a Comic World 


EMMETT KELLY 
(With F. Beverly Kelley) 


ov can troupe all over the @COOOOOOWOOUOioooOomooMoOne 


world, as I did, and you can 

listen to applause in far-away 
piaces and you can read flattering 
publicity from hell to breakfast, but 
when you open with Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey in 
Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, you have “arrived”. 

I was feeling pretty cocky at hav- 
ing made the “bigtime” at last 
when something happened that 
changed the a omg of things. 
The wardrobe boss said, “ Keliy, 
you better go downstairs and try on 
your costumes.” 

My costumes? I had only one 
costume—the hobo outfit. What 
were they trying to do to me? 

I went to the wardrobe depart- 
ment and found that they had me 
set into three production numbers 
in addition to my individual clown- 
ing. One number was a thing called 
“The Wedding of Gargantua and 
Toto”. 

The circus had just bought a 
female gorilla to exhibit alongside 
the giant-size gorilla Gargantua and 
was making a lot over it—even to a 
burlesque wedding parade. For this 


ERE is a story to show how 

a circus clown’s sense of 
humour didn’t let him down 
even though he was headed 
straight for the “Big Lot”, 
which is what circus people call 
Heaven. 

Johnny Patterson, the trish 
clown, lay dying in the dressing 
tent. A town doctor came and 
looked him over and got ready 
to leave. “Good night, Mr. 
Patterson,” he said. “I'll see 
you in the morning.” 

“I know you will, doc,” re- 
plied Johnny, “but will | see 
you?” 

—Emmett Kelly. 


COCO HN® 


one, I was cast as a jailer on the 
outside of a gorilla cage. 

In the second number I was to 
ride a float in some fantastic cos- 
tume, and for a third I was to be a 
web-sitter, which is the circus name 
for an aerialist’s assistant or ground- 
man. 

This was bad news to me. If I 
had to keep changing costumes 
throughout the performance, I 
would not have time to make 


Condensed from Clown. Robert Hale, Ltd., London. 16s. 
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enough ere Ts in my regular 
hobo wardrobe. I knew that I must 
come out again and again in the 
same outfit so I could make an im- 
pression on the public. 

It couldn’t be just now and then; 
it had to make its point by repeti- 
ticn. I would do different clown 
routines at each appearance, but I 
would always be “ Willie” the 
tramp clown character. 

I told the manager, John Murray 
Anderson, about my problem. 

I explained about the importance 

continuity im a character like 
> and I begged him to excuse 
ne from the production numbers 
for -. the dress rehearsal so I 
ould give him a “ showcase”. I 
“new there would be some guests at 
he dress rehearsal—enough so that 
I could maybe make an impression 
and ergy my point with Anderson. 
He said to try it that way. 

I got into my rags and grabbed 
the broom for my first appearance, 
which was to be the business of 
trying to sweep the spotlight out of 
the arena. I looked in the mirror at 
“Willie”. I had a _ heart-to-heart 
talk with him that night. 

“Now, ‘ Willie’, I said silently, 
“this is the ‘BIG one’. This is 
where we started for a long time 
ago. We made this one the hard 

y. There’s white-tie-and-tails out 
there tonight in those boxes and this 
is the Garden and the biggest city 
in the world and ‘The Greatest 
Show on Earth’.” 

“ Willie” wasn’t impressed, as I 
remember it. “‘ Look, you hayseed,” 
he cracked back at me. “I was 
doing all right as a caricaturist back 
on that old drawing-board in Kansas 
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City. But you had to take me off 
and make a gypsy out of me. ff I 
let you down tonight, there’s only 
one fellow I know we could throw 
the blame on. And he looks a lot 
like you!” 

I did the broom routine and got 
a smattering of applause—no in«lica- 
tion of how I might be going over. 

e show hadn’t begun yet. My 
first appearance was a preliminary. I 
had gone over the running order of 
the acts and had figured where I 
would fir in. Now I stood waiting 
for the performance to begin. 

I peeked through a crack in the 
big, wide, swinging entrance doors. 
Merle Evans had his baton lifted, 
and Fred Bradna, dressed in riding 
habit with red coat and black silk 
hat, had his whistle in his mouth. 
He blew one short blast and Evans’ 
baton came down. Fanfare! Then 
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AS in the case of many Irish-Americans, Emmett Kelly's first 
name was given to him in honour of the Irish patriot (who 
spelt it with one “t"). 

His father, who was born in County Cork, was a railroader in 
Nebraska. This wes in the days when there was still trouble with 
the Indians, and the railroad gang kept rifles close at hand. 
Appointed section foreman, he moved to Sedan, Kansas, where 
Emmett was born on December 9, 1898. 

From the moment he saw his first circus parade, Emmett’s one 
ambition was to be a performer im that gaudy, glorious world. 
Fashioning a backyard trapeze for himself, he learned enough 
tricks to impress the manager of a small travelling circus in a 
nearby town. 

From then on he trouped with one circus after another, until 
finally he hit the “ Big One "—Ringling Brothers and Barnum. 

“ The laughter of children is a sound no circus clown ever can 
forget,” he writes. “It sticks in his mind, and he can still hear 
the echo warming his heart when he has put aside the make-up 





and the motley and quit trouping.” 
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the announcer’s voice booming out : 
“Children of all ages—Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey pre- 
sents ‘The Greatest Show on 
Earth!’” 

From then on I was working in a 
field of lightning. It was the fastest- 
moving thing I ever saw. I had to 
be careful to work my special kind 
of clowning into the arena when it 
would not conflict with the princi- 
pal turns, and I had to be mighty 
careful about “ stealing” attention 
from them. 

But I kept working as usual and 
about halfway through the per- 
formance, Anderson sidied up to me 
and said: “Mister Kelly, I have 
been watching you and I like the 
way you work. You are an artist and 
you can forget change of costume 
and the production numbers that 
we had scheduled you to appear in. 
Just carry on.” 

Well, I can tell you that the world 
lifted off poor “ Willie’s ” shoulders 
at that moment and for the rest of 


that dress rehearsal he floated on a 
pink cloud. 

I got a lot of publicity because I 
was a novelty in this show. The 
papers and radio stations seemed to 
forget that a few years before this I 
had been in town at the Hippo- 
drome with another show and had 
done much the same kind of clown- 
ing. They treated me like a brand- 
new kind of circus comic. 

Now although I had been warned 
to lay off clowning when acts like 
the Cristianis (bareback-riding) and 
Truzzi (juggling) and Elly Ardelty 
(an aerial single) were performing, 
each of them sought me out to put 
some comedy into their numbers. 

Ardelty bad quite an entrance. 
She had a fanfare and a special 
announcement and she did a 
beautiful act that finished when she 
stood on her head in her swinging 
trapeze. This tiny blonde had class 
and was unusually graceful. 

I worked out a gag with Elly 
wherein the hobo carefully removes 








her expensive evening wrap as she 
prepares to ascend the rigging, 
stands worried and hopelessly in 
j love as she does the dangerous tricks 
; and is her worshipful slave as she 
comes down to thunderous applause. 
Then she passes him by with the 
merest suggestion of a polite smile 
as she leaves the arena, and he is 
heartbroken. 

Lucio Cristiani, the riding come- 
dian in that great family of eques- 
; trians, asked me to work my clown- 
f ing into their routine. 

One of the things I did was to get 
a short ladder and when Lucio pur- 
posely missed a somersault from 
one galloping horse to another, run- 
ning tandem, I would prop the lad- 
; der against the horse, climb up and 
; sweep his broad back with a broom 
so that Lucio would not slip the 
| next time he tried the trick. The 
d rider liked this gag because it gave 

him time to catch his breath. 
Then Truzzi approached me. I 

thought up some romantic by-play 
with his pretty wife, who assisted 
him. She would give me the eye 
while Truzzi was doing his best to 
hold the attention of the crowd, and 
L I would wave at her timidly with 
. my old red bandanna. 

Then, after Truzzi had dropped 
a lot of plates he was trying to keep 
in the air, I would carry an old bur- 
lap sack to him and offer to catch 
the plates he kept dropping. Insul- 
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ted, he would point an indignant 
finger as if to say “Go!” and I 
would leave the ring—looking sad 
because I had been rebuffed for 
simply trying to help him. 

The management suggested that 
I build up this by-play, so the show 
made me a little fence—four feet 
square and sixteen inches high. It 
had a tiny swinging gate. When 
Truzzi ordered me out of the ring, 
I would go to my “castle”, care- 
fully reach down and open the gate, 
step inside and close it. My attitude 
now changed to one of mild de- 
fiance, and the whole routine was so 
ridiculous it amused people. 

I used the little portable fence for 
a victory garden gag, too. In this 
presentation, I would set up the 
fence, carefully rake the ground and 
prepare to plant. I had a couple of 
paper packages of seeds with me 
and I was so hungry that ['d keep 
nibbling away at them. The wallop 
of the gag was that when the 
ground finally was ready for plant- 
ing, the famished planter had eaten 
all the seeds. 

I also worked some comedy into 
a tightwire act by coming out just 
ahead of the performers and using 
the wire for a clothes-line. On it I 
hung a ragged bandanna and two or 
three other equally shabby items. 
My attitude was one of offended 
innocence when the acrobat and his 
wife showed up and chased me. 


WE are always complaining that our days are few, and 
acting as though there would be no end to them. 


—Seneca. 


Potatoes are rich in starch but remember the price is a bit 
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The Man Who Might 
Have Written a Book 


1 was nervous abcut meeting him 
with all his broccoli and balaclava 
nonsense hanging arcund 


PATRICK CAMPBELL 


HE most I knew about him was 
that his name sounded like 
someone who might have writ- 

ten a book. He was called Minton 

Franks, but [d no recollection of 

having seen it on the back, or the 

front, of anything. 

The News Editor was in favour 
of my taking a short cut. “ Go and 
ask him,” he said, “ He’s staying in 
the Shelbernian.” 

I'd intended to fill my column 
that day with another visit to the 
Dublin Zoo—my fourth in three 
weeks. There were a couple of 
chimpanzees there ther with a repe- 
titive but adequate low comedy rou- 
tine, who’d filled in many gaps for 
me in the past. But now Minton 
Franks was right in the middle of 
my plate. 

“Just to get away from the 
monkeys for a bit,” the News Editor 
said. “ Unless you can get them to 
write the column for you. You 
could help them with the spelling,” 
he added, “or vice versa.” 

I went round to the Shelbernian, 
and asked Miss Foley at the desk to 
dish up Minton Franks. 

“Ts it the little gingery fella?” 





she asked, some way removed from 
the Ritz technique. “ Sure, he’s 
writin’ a book the length of me 
arm,” she said. “ You couldn’t get 
at him with a crowbar.” 

After thinning out Miss Foley’s 
more elaborate imagery I discovered 
the hard fact that Minton Franks 
was not in to callers and not avail- 
able on the telephone. 

After some thought I went to the 
Zoo, wrote about my chimpanzee 
associates, and added a paragraph at 


Reprinted from the Sunday Dispatch 
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the ersd of the column to the effect 
that the well-known author— 
“ previous publications unknown ” 
—Minton Franks had arrived in 
Dublin and was now closeted in the 
Shelbernian Hotel, incommunicado, 
writing a book about the cultivation 
of broccoli. 

Nothing happened. No statement 
emerged from the holed-up Minton 
Franks, no denial of his absorption 
in broccoli. 

On the following day I wrote that 
Minton Franks always worked in 
bathing-trunks, and was now so 
doing in a private sitting-room in 
the Shelbernian Hotel. 

On Wednesday I credited him 
with an addiction to smoking tea in 
a meerschaum pipe; on Thursday 
with a passion for knitting balaclava 
helmets, in the intervals of working 
on his broccoli book. 

On Friday—rather to my alarm 
—Minton Franks’s nerves cracked. 
The Editor of my paper received a 
short note from him to say that he 
had now made a sufficient advance 
on his book—title unspecified—to 
make it possible for him to give in- 
terviews. 

He suggested lunch the following 
day, “if your columnist would join 
me,” but stipulated that it must take 
place at midday, “so that we may 
avoid the crowds.” 

I was nervous about meeting him, 
with all his broccoli and balaclava 
nonsense hanging around, and be- 
came even more nervous when I saw 
him face to face. 

He was a gingery little fella, all 
right, but despite his small size 
there was no trace of inferiority 


complex. He took charge of the pro- 
ceedings at once, announcing that 
he could spare me just half an hour 
for lunch, and that we should start 
without delay. 

He smoked cheroots, I noted, 
rather than tea in meerschaum 
pipes. I didn’t like to think about 
him working in  bathing-trunks, 
either. Minton Franks seemed to 
have the all-round sense of fun of 
Jack the Ripper on a bad night. 

It wasn’t much comfort that he 
made no mention of the nonsense 
I'd been writing about him as we 
went downstairs to the restaurant. I 
guessed he was saving it up for later 
on. 

But he wasn’t. He had another 
preoccupation altogether — namely, 
that someone would recognise him. 

“Autographs!” he snapped. 
“ Signing copies of my books! A 
writer is the victim of his public!” 

Actually, he was in no danger at 
all of being mobbed, for the good 
reason that the restaurant was 
emtpy at this early hour of the 
morning. The waiters, still stunned 
from the rigours of the night before, 
were only now beginning to lay the 
tables. 

Minton Franks didn’t like it at 
all. He suggested tartly that I should 
send for the manager. He said he 
was not accustomed to being treated 
like this anywhere. 

“Perhaps,” he snapped in his 
thin, peppery voice, “ it might help 
if you were to tell them who [ am.” 

I went over to Micky and the 
other waiters, who were now mak- 
ing a light meal of tea and cold ham 
round the service door. I suggested 
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that one of them might like to do 
something about our lunch. “‘ That’s 
Minton Franks,” I said, “the 
famous author.” 

The announcement had a remark- 
able effect. “The fella,” cried 
Micky, “ that does his writin’ in his 
bathin’ knicks?” “The fella that 
smokes the tea?” said another eager 
young waiter called Pearce. 

A moment later they were 
gathered round Minton Franks, ask- 
ing him to sign copies of my rele- 
vant columns, all of which, I ob- 
served sadly, they seemed to have 
preserved. And then I noticed that 
Minton Franks—it looked as if 
steam was coming out of his nostrils 
—was reading my paragraphs as 


What is a Gentleman 


*~ 


though he had never seen them 
before! 

He hadn’t! “ Who is this ‘ Passer- 
By ’?” he asked me furiously, re- 
ferring to the pen-name at the foot 
of my column. “I wrote to the 
editors of your three morning 
papers, asking them to send some- 
one round, but I didn’t know this 
kind of thing was going on.” 

I sat down beside Minton Franks. 
“* Passer-By ’?” I said. “ He’s just 
one of my rivals. Not much good 
really. He writes about the zoo all 
the time. 

“It makes things much easier,” I 
told Minton Franks, with just a hint 
of censure, “ if you don’t tell people 
who you really are.” 


A NUMBER of prominent Americans were asked: “ What is 
a gentleman?” This was Mark Twain’s reply: 


“ He 


was never old,—Patrick. 


He came to us thirty-six 


years ago. He was my coachman on the morning that I drove 
my young bride to our new home. 
“He was a young Irishman, slender, tall, lithe, honest, 


truthful, 


and he never changed in all his life. 


“He really was with us but twenty-five years, for he did 
not go with us to Europe, burt he never regarded that as 
separation. As the children grew up he was their guide. He 
was all honour, honesty and affection. 

“He was with us in New Hampshire, with us last summer, 
and his hair was just as black, his eyes just as blue, his form 
just as straight, and his heart just as good as on the day we 


first met. 


“In all the long years, Patrick never made a mistake. He 
mever needed an order, he never received a command. He 


knew. 


“T have been asked for my idea of an ideal gentleman, and 
I gave it to you—Patrick MacAleer.” 


SOMEONE is always doing what someone else said could not 


be done. 
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Eighty-one-year-old “Mister Fitz” and most of the men around 
the stable are, like “The Horse” himself, Irish-bred 


Horse Magic in 
Florida 


JOHN McNULTY 


T was about ten past seven on a eC“ WOO oo on® 


chilly morning, and three of us 

were standing in front of a horse 
in Stall 45, Barn A, at the Hialeah 
Racetrack in Florida. The three of 
us were: James E. Fitzsimmons, 
cighty-one-year-old racehorse trainer 
and probably the best man at his 
trade in the United States; Alfred 
Robertson, forty - seven - year - old 
groom; myself—a reporter and 
aging horse player on a small scale. 
I love horses, but I am not a horse 
lover, because as James G. Thurber, 
the writer, says: a horse lover is one 
horse who loves another horse. 

The horse in the stall, a big, 
strong bay with nervously alert cars 
and a tiny star and a tiny trickle of 
a blaze a little way down his nose, 
was Nashua. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons (hereinafter 
called “ Mister Fitz”) was there 
because he is the trainer of Nashua, 
and has been all Nashua’s life, 
which is now in its fourth year. 
Robertson (hereinafter called “ Al”) 
was there because he is Nashua’s 
personal groom, who is with Nashua 
all day long. The horse is never 
alone. Another man, James Driscoll, 
stays by his stall all night. 


NASHUA is an animal of royal 
** blood indeed. His sire, Nas- 
rullah, now sixteen years old, 
is estimated to be worth 
1,700,000 dollars or 448,800 dol- 
lars more than himself 

His dam, Segula, was sold in 
january for 126,000 dollars. Her 
dad, by the way, was Jjohns- 
town, who was trained by 
Mister Fitz, and thus Mister Fitz 
had charge of Nashua’s grand- 
daddy, on his mother's side 
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“ How’s he acting, Ai?” asked 
Mister Fitz. 

“ He’s doing real good,” said Al. 
“He slept good and he ate good, 
and a little while ago when I was 
bandaging his legs for his gallop, 
why, he leaned over and took my 
hat off and waved it around in his 
teeth, just for the pure hell of it, 
Mister Fitz. He’s beginning to feel 
real good, after the farm. He got 
lonesome for the race track out on 
the farm, like the rest of us.” 

Mister Fitz stroked Nashua’s 
nose and said, “I got twenty-three 
other horses here to train. I got to 
go out with a batch of them now.” 

Mister Fitz walked away towards 


Condensed from Collier’s 
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ts car. He walks with considerable 
difficulty, but with a remarkable 
agility and determination, some- 
times using one aluminium crutch. 
Arthritis has practically immobilised 
the upper part of his spine, pushing 
his head down and forward. 

As Mister Fitz moved away, John 
Fitzsimmons came along, with a 
newly-opened letter in his hand. 
John (hereinafter called “ Johnny 
Fitz’) is sixty-two, one of Mister 
Fitz’s six children, and it is Johnny 
Pinxz who takes care of the volumi- 
nous paper work of the stable. 

“ Hey, Pop!” Johnny Fitz yelled. 
“More fan mail for the horse!” 
(Hereinafter Nashua will mostly be 
known as “ the horse ”.) 

“All these years, must be sixty 
years I’m training, I never had nice 
little kids write to me before about 
one of my horses!” he said. “ Some 
ef them write right to the horse 
himself. He gets letters every day, 
doesn’t he, Johnny?” 

Mister Fitz hustled away in his 
laborious but uncomplaining way. 

Bill McCleary came up to the 
stall, in jodhpurs, boots, a white 
sweater and a white cap. He’s the 
one who rides the horse during all 
his cxercise periods. Bill is of irish 
descent, and he’s fifty-nine now. 
The Fitzsimmons barn is a sure- 
enough Irish barn; there are more 
clue eyes and more Irish brogues 
around there than you can shake a 
shillelagh at. 

“ Doesn't it ever scare you, Bill, 
when you're riding him at his exer- 
cise or his works that you got a 
million and a quarter dollars’ worth 
of horse under you?” I asked. 

“ No, not a-tall, not a-tall,” said 


Bill. “I knew him before he was 
rich. I broke him in when he was a 
baby, and he knows who’s boss. We 
get along good. I never think how 
rich he is. He’s a horse.” 

Bill swung up on the horse, Al 
walked along beside them, holding 
a shank fastened to his bridle, 
another boy on a pony joined them, 
and they walked to the “ gap”, the 
break in the fence that leads to the 
track, and Nashua was ready for his 
gallop. 

We watched the horse gallop, and 
Bill McCleary, passing on his re- 
turn, hollered from the horse’s back 
that “ he’s feeling good, he wants to 


run”, 

Mister Fitz, Johnny Fitz and I 
went to the Fitzsimmons home, a 
kind of cute, small, white house fif- 
teen minutes’ ride from the trac. 
It is one of Mister Fitz’s three 
homes he owns—two in New York. 

The minute we went through the 
door, Mister Fitz went over and 
turned on the television. Before the 
others of us could hardly get our 
coats off, he had gone into the 
kitchen, lighted the gas stove, and 
started things. He peeked out the 
kitchen door at me, and grinned. 

“T got to make some lunch for 
you and the children,” he said, and 
ducked back into the kitchen. The 
children are the sixty-two-year-old 
Johnny Fitz and the sixty-year-old 
Jimmy Fitz, who works around the 
stable. 

The lunch Mister Fitz made so 
quickly that day was hamburg, fried 
onions, little boiled potatoes, string 
beans and peach shortcake, with 
whipped cream. At lunch, we got to 
talking about training. 
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HORSE MAGIC IN 


“ There’s no miracle stuff to it, 
Mac,” Mister Fitz said to me. 
“Listen. No trainer can put any- 
thing into a horse that the good 
Lord hasn’t put there already. 
There’s lots of good trainers. All a 
good trainer can do is bring out 
what’s in a horse, that’s all. The 
bad trainers can spoil what’s in a 
horse, though. 

“ Listen,” he said again. “ The 
beauty of this racing game is 
nobody can corner it, no matter 
how many million dollars he got. 
No matter how much brains he got 
either. Because nobody can look at 
a yearling or a baby two-year-old 
and tell what’s inside the horse. He 
can look good—good legs, good 
chest, good head, all that. But in- 
side, nobody knows. 

“You can’t see what’s inside— 
lungs, heart, brains,” he went on. 

“You think racehorses got much 
brains?” I asked. 

“They got brains enough to do 
what they’re supposed to do: run 
fast and make the other guy quit. 
And you can’t see inside, some 
other thing, determination or what- 
ever that other thing is, I don’t 
know what to call it.” 

“Would you call it 
maybe?” I asked. 

“ Maybe, but courage sounds like 
something with the band playing,” 
Mister Fitz said. “It’s something 
you got without any band playing. 
Something that makes you able to 
keep going just one little bit more, 
no matter how your legs hurt or 
your lungs hurt or everything in 
your brains makes you want to quit, 
you had enough, keep going just a 
little bit more and make the other 


courage, 
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guy quit, not you. Make the ether 
guy quit, not ever you, Nashua got 
it, I don’t know what to call it.” 

“Do you ever bet on the horses, 
Mister Fitz?” I asked. 

“Sure, I bet five dollars some- 
times, for pure devilment,” he 
answered, laughing. “ My idea is 

tting a few dollars for devilment 
is all right. Betting on horses to 
make money is downright foolish- 
ness.” 

There are no women around the 
house. The families of both sons are 
back around New York, and the 
men live in the small white house 
together. Mister Fitz’s wife, Jenny, 
died six years ago. 

What he does watching the TV 
is sit in a big chair, with an elec- 
tric vibrator propped against his 
back, and he sometimes sits there 
for hours, watching any old thing 
that comes on the screen. 

“When do you think you began 
to like horses?” 

“I must have got the horse bug 
when I was six or seven years old,” 
he said. “Perhaps it was when I 
used to be driving my father home 
in the vegetable wagoa.” He told 
me his Irish father was a huckster, 
back in Sheepshead Bay, in New 
York. He has a sixteen-room house 
there still. 

I asked Mister Fitz about his con- 
tract with Nashua’s owners. He 
looked startled. “Contract?” he 
said. “I never had a contract in my 
life. I don’t believe in them. Con- 
tracts mean that perhaps it’ll wind 
up with two people supposed to be 
working together and not liking 
each other but trying to go on just 
because there’s a contract. The 
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other people say they'll do certain 
things and I say Ill do certain 
things, and that’s all there is to it. 
No need complicating things up.” 

Mister Fitz explains that he 
trains horses “by the day”, and 
that goes for Nashua, too. It means 
he charges so much a day, and for 
that he provides the training, the 
care, the feeding, and so on. That’s 
his regular fee, and he also gets 10 
per cent. of the winnings of each 
horse in his care. 

In the case of Nashua alone—as I 
figured quickly in my head—that 
would be 94,541.50 dollars for 
19$4 and 1955, and that’s to say 
nothing of the percentage of win- 


nings from all the other horses. 

Mister Fitz talked a little bit 
more about training. “Thing :s, 
that’s the horse’s business: run- 
ning,” he said. “ That’s the business 
he’s on earth for. There comes a 
time when he simply got to get at 
his business: running. He feels like 
he just plain got to run, that’s all. 
Well, part of my job is to train him 
so he'll feel exactly that way, crazy 
to run, at exactly the right time, at 
exactly the time they go to the post. 
Sometimes I do it, sometimes I 
don’t, no denying that. But give me 
twenty-five more years and I'l! have 
a pretty good holt on this horse- 
training business.” 
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How to be Miserable 
"Tink about yourself . . . Talk about yourself. Use “I” 

as often as possible. Mirror yourself continually in the 
opinion of others, Listen greedily to what people say about 
you. Expect to be appreciated. Be suspicious. Be jealous 
and envious. Be sensitive to slights. Never forget a criticism. 
Trust nobody but yourself. Insist on consideration and 
respect. Demand agreement with your own views on every- 
thing. Sulk if people are not grateful to you for favours 
shown therm. Never forget a service you may have ren- 
dered. 

Be on the lookout for a good time for yourself. Shirk 
your duties if you can. Do as little as possible for others. 
Love yourself supremely. Be selfish. 


That’s Why! 


A CERTAIN litue girl always made a point of remembering 
the town drunk each time she said her prayers. Her play- 


mates took to kidding her about it. 


“Why pray for him?” one of them askea. “He doesn’t 
believe in things like that. If he knew, he’d just Jaugh at 


ou. ” 


“ Maybe he would,” the little girl replied, “ but God won’t.” 








The author has visited many parts of the 
world as a civil engineer. A Longford man, 
he is at present working in Cape Province, 


What Next 


in South Africa? 


J. P. DRUM 


ourH AFRICA refuses to be 

tucked away under any sort of 

label. 

For one thing, it is too big; there 
are areas larger than Ireland that 
might be called hot, flat and dusty; 
there are areas even vaster that are 
cold, mountainous and wet. 

Cape Town despite its babel of 
tongues and races, has links with 
Europe that are unmistakable. 

It is neither vigorous nor aggres- 
sive, but a tolerant like-me-or-leave- 
me city, rather smugly secure in the 
power of its unrivalled natural 
aclvantages. 

Chere is the tradition born of age, 
ind gabled white houses nestle 
imongst the trees without imper- 
tinence. 

Within thirty miles of the city 
you may take your choice of moun- 
tains, meadows, lakes or forests, 
with a sea-board abounding in de- 
lightful little harbours and a climate 
that even Californians have grudg- 
ingly admitted to be “almost as 
gor -. 

At the opposite end of the country 
(geographically and spiritually) lies 
the City of Gold—Johannesburg. 

It is a city of skyscrapers, set in 
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T’S a country that refuses to 
be classified, a land of goid, 
diamonds and uranium, of rofl- 
ing wheatfields and blossoming 
orchards, of arid desert and 
towering peaks, of men and 
women of every race, creed and 
colour. 

The problems of South Africa 
are vital not only to herself but 
to the outside worid. For here, 
if anywhere, is the country of 
destiny, where east meets and 
mingles with west, where black 
meets white. 

it is a microcosm of the varied 
world, of the clash of nations 
and colours, and what emerges 
from this melting-pot may well 
foreshadow the future of the 
human race. 
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the open veldt, because that hap- 
pened to be where the gold was. 
Blessed with few natural advantages, 
it makes up by being go-ahead, up- 
to-the-minute, with a bustling drive 
that is lacking in Cape Town. 

Here is the city of opportunity, 
where lift-operators and bell-boys 
may become millionaires overnight, 
where the talk is all of stocks and 
shares, where luxury and poverty 
walk arm in arm. 


Condensed from The Longford Leader 
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There are other cities oppositely 
removed. Durban, lounging on its 
sandspit, basking on the shores of 
the Indian Ocean, the mecca of 
holidaymakers and big game fisher- 
men. Port Elizabeth, windy and in- 
dustrious, churning out automobiles 
and heavy machinery. Pretoria (the 
jacaranda city), forever immersed in 
politics. Bloemfontein, living on its 
past when it was the diamond centre 
of the world, and Odendaalsrust, a 


scant few years ago a dusty dorp, 


springing into enormous expansion 
over the newly-discovered gold-fields 
beneath it. 


South Africa harbours a multi- 
plicity of races, each with its own 
problems, desires and ambitions. 
There is not one native problem— 
there are a score or more involving 
millions of natives speaking different 
languages and observing different 
tribal customs. 

There is the question of the 
coloureds—the race of half-castes 
begot by inter-breeding between the 
Europeans and the natives. 

There are the Indians, originally 
imported as indentured labourers, 
now a permanent feature of the 
landscape, and quick to appeal to 
big Mother India for any injustices 
fancied or real. 

And then there are the Europeans 
—the rulers — tragically split 
amongst themselves. 

No account of South Africa would 
be complete without reference to the 
complications and intensity of the 
political situation. 

It is like some strange human 
o—;—- At the top are the two 
white ups, squabbling amongst 

eemecives and none too hee 


about the security of their r perch. 

Bencath them are the “ minority 
groups "—the Coloureds, Indians, 
Asiatics, not particularly trustful of 
each other, but all desiring great 
social and political recognition. 

And the whole structure rests on 
the uneasy, shifting base of the 
native population who, following the 
upsurge of colour throughout the 
world, are becoming less and less 
satisfied with their lowly position 
without knowing very well what to 
do about it all. 

The natives in turn have their 
own divisions, their different lan- 
guages, their separate tribal cus- 
toms, although the inevitable pro- 
cess of de-tribalisation has gone a 
long way and the native is coming 
more and more to regard himself as 
an African rather than as a Zulu, 
Fingo or Mashona. 

The closer one gets to the prob- 
lem the more clearly one sees the 
apparently insuperable difficulties 
that stand in the way of any simple, 
clear-cut solution. 

Amongst the Europeans the 
standard of living is high, and their 
society is almost classless. The 
garage mechanic has his own car 
and lives well, considering himself 
as good a man as the doctor next 
door or the millionaire Jo’burg 
stockbroker. 

The entire white population is 
less than that of any major European 
or American city. One can only be 
astonished at and admire what they 
have accomplished. 

The road system, for instance, is 
incredibly good. 

With good roads and fast cars the 
average citizen thinks nothing of a 
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sixty-mile trip to visit a cinema and 
return the same evening, and a 
1,000-mile jaunt to Jo’burg will be 
undertaken almost as casually. 

The cities and towns are for the 
most part modern, clean and well- 
paved, and they all have one thing 
in common—an air of bustle and 
expansion. 

The cost of living is high, but 
then so are wages, and most South 
Africans seem to have more spend- 
ing money than their European 
counterparts. 

It is, for the average European, a 
pleasant life, with a good deal of 
open-air activity thrown in. One is 
sometimes tempted to think that 
work takes second place to sport; at 
any rate in cricket, golf, tennis and 
half-a-dozen other sports South 
Africa holds her own in world com- 
petition, which (considering the size 
of her population) is remarkable 
enough. 

As for rugby football, it is a kind 
of national religion; when Interna- 
tional Tests take place all ordinary 
work and play come to a standstill 
while the entire population sits 
about radio sets in tense concentra- 
tion and it becomes dangerous to 
interrupt. 

On short acquaintance it is less 
easy to assess the attitude and lot 
of the coloured races and natives. 


SOUTH AFRICA? 


The coloureds would appear to be 
the Cockneys of South Africa—a 
cheerful, musical and sometimes 
mischievous race with an unerring 
turn of phrase and a sharp sense of 
humour. They have their place in 
the national economy, and a valuable 
one, as factory workers, drivers, 
artisans and so forth, and owing to 
the rapid expansion of the country 
and the relative smallness of the 
white population, they are gradually 
moving up the ladder to more re- 
sponsible jobs. 

In Cape Town, for instance, many 
of the traffic cops are coloured men, 
and in courtesy, efficiency and in- 
telligence they leave little to be 
desired. 

It is even more difficult to get at 
the native mind, which seems at 
times to work differently to that of 
the European. He may be dissatis- 
fied with his lot (which is a fairly 
universal complaint, anyway), but 
little of this appears on the surface. 

They have their own order of life, 
their own entertainments, their own 
hopes and fears, all displaced from 
ours by just that little bit that 
makes it hard to fathom. 

One can only say that they are 
patient and enduring, that they 
laugh as readily or more so than we 
do, and that on their broad backs 
they carry the entire nation. 
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—IRISH PROVERB. 


J DESIRE that death may find me planting my cabbages. 


—MONTAIGNE 
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The Clue of the Scar 


PAT MAHON 


om Arnott shifted the shot- 
i anda aaiees 

carefully over the barbed wire 
on top of the ditch. It was becom- 
ing clearer. Already the first fingers 
of light were shooting over the hill- 
tops. 

He got down on the far side and 
his keen, grey eyes searched over 
the heather-covered hill until they 
came to rest on the flock of sheep 
lying contentedly in the lea of a 
rocky shoulder. Then, sinking back 
into the shadow of the ditch, he 
rested his long, lean body on a con- 
venient rock. His weather-tanned 
jaws stopped chewing long enough 
to allow a stream of tobacco juice 
to spurt forth. He laid the gun 
across his knees and thought rue- 
fully of his warm bed. 

For four days he had been com- 
ing to this spot, but, as yet, he had 
had for his eariy vigils. 
Still, he knew that they would 
strike again. Killer-dogs, having 
once tasted blood, would not forget. 
They would be back. 

Daylight was well on its way 
ys po perry made him turn his 

shoot a sharp glance 
down the hillside. Two loping 
shadows were coming his way. The 
jaws stopped chewing and a thumb 
softly clicked back both hammers. 
He pressed himself tightly against 


the shelter of the ditch and pulled 
his head lower. 

It was but a few moments until 
he heard a scrambling noise some 
little distance away. Up on the 
ditch sprang a big, muscular, black 
dog with round, white spots on his 
side. It was Bartley McDaid’s dog, 
Rover—a surly brute, just like his 
master. Another dog jumped up on 
the ditch on the other side of Rover 
so that Tom couldn’t see him pro- 
a | : 
The little muscles of Tom’s grim- 
set lips tightened. Bartley wouldn’t 
like this. It would be another coal 
added to the fire of smouldering 
conflict between them. It had all 
started when Tom bought that little 
farm adjoining Bartley’s property. 
He had hoped to add it to his own, 
and he bitterly resented Tom’s get- 
ting it. It little mattered to Bartley 
that the younger man was anxious 
to provide a home of their own for 
himself and his bride. 

So it was with some reluctance 
that Tom eased the gun in the dog’s 
direction. With a lithe spring Rover 
landed on the ground. He crept 
forward slowly, belly close to the 
ground, fangs baring and eyes hun- 
grily riveted on a fat ewe that was 
lying a little apart from the rest of 
the flock 


Tom waited no longer. He got 
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down on one knee, took aim and 
gently squeezed the trigger. The 
crash of the shot burst on the calm 
morning air like a clap of thunder. 
The big black dog pitched forward 
in a heap. Sheep shot off in fright- 
ened flight. Quickly Tom swung 
the gun towards the other dog, his 
finger slipping in on the second 
trigger. He aimed—then, with a 
gasp, he let the barrel sag. For the 
other dog was his own. 

For a second Betsy stood there, 
looking at him. Then with a2 yelp 
of terror she sped for the ditch and 
raced homewards, whimpering. 

Slowly Tom got to his feet, a 
sinking feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. His own collie—a killer. 
No, he just wouldn’t believe it. But 
she had been there. He couldn’t 
deny that. He searched feverishly 
for some excuse. She had been en- 
ticed there by the other brute. Yes, 
that was it. She wasn’t really a 
killer. True, the excuse sounded 
weak, and certainly it wouldn’t save 
her if the neighbours got to hear of 
it. All the farmers had been losing 
sheep. Any dog found after sheep 
had to be shot. That was the strictly- 
enforced rule. 

With listless step, he started down 
the hill. No, he wasn’t going <o kill 
his own dog just because she had 
been out with Rover. Betsy wasn’t 
a killer. She was a quiet, friendly 
dog, and there would be no sense in 
shooting her. Still, he miustn’t let 
anyone know that she had been 
there that morning: otherwise she 
wouldn’t be spared. 

When he got home he went to the 
shed where he kept Betsy at night. 
With critical eye he looked at the 


jagged hole at the bottom of the 
door. How often had he resolved to 
nail a board over that hole, only to 
put it off from time to time. And 
now this was the price of his negli- 
gence. 

Reluctantly he picked up an ash- 
cane and opened the door. Betsy 
crouched in a corner—wide, appre- 
hensive eyes watching him. Without 
a word he went to her and raised 
the cane. She made no effort to 
escape but lay flat on the ground, 
turning her head to the wall. 

He thrashed her, but she made 
no sound. It was as if she knew 
that she deserved it. Tom finished, 
went out and threw the stick away 
from him. Passionately, he hoped 
she had learned her lesson. There 
would be no second chance. 

After breakfast, he went over to 
McDaid’s place. Bartley was at the 
stable door tightening the collar on 
his chestnut mare. He watched Tom 
approach with dark, expressionless 
eyes set in a hardened, toil-lined 
face. A battered hat was pulled low 
over his short forehead and a 
straggly moustache hid his thick 
lips. 

“ Fine mornin’,” said Tom evenly, 
his fresh complexion contrasting 
with the other’s toughened skin. 

“ Tis, then,” said Bartley shortly. 
He stood, waiting. 

“TI had to shoot your dog.” Tom 
made the announcement slowly. 

“ What for?” The words shot out 
quickly and an angry gleam flashed 
into the dark eyes. 

“He was after my sheep up on 
the hill. I had to pin him just 9s he 
was making for a ewe.” 

There was a long silence. Bart- 
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ley’s roughened hands clenched 
tightly on the collar straps and his 
eyes bored fiercely into Tom’s. 

“ What dog was with him?” The 
question took Tom by surprise. 

“He—there wasn’t any dog 
with him.” Tom knew he didn’t 
sound convincing. 

“He wasn’t there on his own.” 
Bartley’s voice was thick. 

Tom felt uncomfortable. He 
should have made his story better. 
He decided to change feet. 

“ There might have been another 
dog with him, but I couldn’t be sure. 
It wasn’t very clear.” 

A frown flitted across the older 
man’s unshaven face, and Tom knew 
he had made a mistake. 

“Te was clear enough for you to 
shoot my dog.” There was bitter- 
ness in his voice. 

“ The white patches on him show 


“ Maybe the other one belonged 
to one of your friends.” 

Before he could answer, Bartley 
caught the chestnut’s bridle and 
pulled him forward. He turned sway 
and led the horse to the cart-shed. 
Tom left. Better leave things as 
they were. 

He was coming out from his 
dinner, Betsy at his heels, when he 
saw Bartley’s bulky figure coming 
over the fields. Apprehension surged 
through him as he saw the shot-gun 
cradled in the other’s arms. 

Bartley stopped short about three 
yards from him. The black eyes 
flicked from Tom to Betsy, then 
back again. 

“Bring forward that dog,” he 
demanded, his voice sharp and 
commanding. 


“ What for?” Tom tried to keep 
his voice quiet. 

“I want to see if she was the one 
was out with mine.” 

“ What makes you think you can 
tell?” 

“TI saw some tracks up on the 
hill, and now I’m looking for a dog 
with a scar on the middle toe of his 
left front paw. I’ve tried four dogs so 
far and now I want to see yours.” 
He shot a malevolent glance at 
Betsy and his stubby fingers tapped 
ominously on the gun-barrel. 
“ When I find the beagle, I'll shoot 
him on his own doorstep.” 

He flashed a sharp glance at Tom. 
“Bring her forward, I said.” The 
words ground out insistently. 

Betsy whimpered and pressed 
closer to her master’s legs. A fierce 
desire to protect her consumed him. 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,” he 
replied quickly. 

Flecks of flame shot into the 
other’s eyes. He raised his gun. 
“That means she’s the one.” A 
grin of satisfaction spread over his 
hard face. “I should’ve known. I’m 
going to shoot her.” 

“Not on your life, you won't.” 
Tom took a step forward, stopped. 
be ag gun was pointing directly at 


nthe two men faced each other, 
flushed with anger and bristling 
with hostility. Bartley’s short but 
heavy figure was just as menacing 
as his gun, blunt but dangerous. 
Tom’s tall, supple body with the 
broad shoulders, was poised like a 


ring. 
“ You ~~ ’t slow about shoot- 
ing mine,” said Bartley accusingly. 
He watched the other with unwaver- 
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ing stare. “ Yours is going to get the 
same.” 

“My dog is no sheep-killer,” 
asserted Tom with vehemence. 

“Then pull her forward and 
prove it.” 

Tom relaxed his tensed muscles. 
An idea had occurred to him. If he 
could but get within reach of the gun 
... He stooped and caught the 
unwilling dog by the scruff of the 
neck. Steadily he dragged her for- 
ward, his eyes fixed on the gun- 
barrel. 

As if sensing what was in his 
mind, Bartley sterped sideways, 
eeping the gun out of reach. Then 
with his free hand he caught the 
dog’s left paw and jerked it up 
roughly. Tom was about to spring 
when the other’s muttered curse 
stopped him dead. 

“There’s no scar here.” The 
disappointment in the thick voice 
was overwhelming. Desperately, the 
rough hand seized paw after paw, 
but with the same result. All were 
scarless. With taut face Bartley 
straightened himself and glared his 
hatred at the other man. 

“ What the hell were you making 
such a fuss about?” Tom was even 
more puzzled than the other, “I 


OI 


didn’t believe your story,” he said 
slowly. “I thought you knew she 
had a scar and were just making up 
that yarn about tracks so that you 
could shoot her.” 

The older man eyed him with 
scorn. “One thing about me.” he 
said with passion: “I’m no liar.” 

He turned abruptly and went 
back across the fields, the bulky 
shoulders drooping. With some 
sympathy in his grey eyes Tom 
watched him go. It was tough to 
have your dog shot, no matter what 
he had done. He himself knew that. 
He looked down at his own dog and 
a puzzled expression came over his 
face. Was Bartley telling the truth 
about those tracks? 

With sudden decision he went up 
the hill again and began searciting. 
On a soft patch of bog he found 
them—clear imprints of dogs’ paws. 
Sure enough, there was the track 
of a scar on the toe of the left paw. 

He walked on meditatively until 
he came to the body of the dead 
dog. Bartiey’s spade was stuck in 
the ground, its work not yet begun. 
He stooped and picked up the dog’s 
left front paw. There running 2cross 
the middle toe was a wide, straight 
scar. 


A CORONER tells of a death certificate which reached him. In 
the column reserved for “ cause of death”, the doctor had 


signed his own name. 


The coroner returned the certificate with a note: 


“ This 


may be true, but don’t you think we had better have some 


scientific reason as well?” 


RRESTAURANT Patron: “Can you cash this cheque?” 
Warrer: “I’m afraid we can’t. You see, we've a little 
agreement with the bank that we cash no cheques and they 


serve no meals.” 
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Books and People 


How 
St. Joan 
Came to be 
Written 


HEARD FROM Mars. SHAW HOW 

St. Joan came to be written. She 
and her husband had travelled by 
car during their summer holidays all 
through Normandy. And on their 
way they also visited Rouen, the 
town where Joan had met her death. 

Mrs. Shaw shrewdly noticed her 
husband falling in love with the 
Maid of Orleans’ ghost. Their stay 
at Rouen had to be prolonged by a 
full day and night, and the next 
morning he was just as eager to 
follow up his new dream of Joan. 

By now, Mrs. Shaw was deter- 
mined that her husband should write 
his play about Joan of Arc, but, 
knowing from long experience how 
to deal with a genius, she carefully 
abstained from broaching the sub- 
ject again to him. Not once did she 
commit the blunder of saying: 
“Now perhaps you ought to write 
about Joan.” Not she! 

But when they came home to Eng- 
land, Mrs. Shaw scattered carelessly 
here and there a postcard from 
Rouen, a guide book, a picture of 
Joan in Rheims, another of her 
statue in Paris or in Rouen. 

She was doing her work as Tom 
Thumb did his in the big forest 
where the ogre dwelt, scattering 





about liitle bits of paper to make the 
path to inspiration sure and to pave 
the way towards safety and a master- 
piece. A postcard here and a post- 
card there, a children’s book describ- 
ing Joan’s story in coloured pictures 
left open on a garden chair. More, 
even—a medal of St, Joan, sent by a 
friend from Rome, worn by Mrs. 
Shaw herself. 

The silent conspiracy of shings 
went on in Bernard Shaw’s louse, 
waged by an observant wife. And, 
thanks to her constant care, the fire 
of inspiration was fanned and the 
famous play was written in no time, 
for all time. 

—PRINCESS MARTHE BIBESCO in a 

B.B.C. talk. 


Goldsmith’s Little Dog 


E FIRST TIME I PASSED THROUGH 

the Borough of Islington, Lon- 
don, a verse from Oliver Goldsmith's 
Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog 
came to my mind. 

In Isling town there was a man 

Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran 

When eer he went to pray. 

Islington in Goidsmith’s time was 
a charming village well away from 
London. Here Oliver was able not 
only to give his full mind to his 
writing, but to devote more and more 
time to his favourite pastime— 
country rambling. 

The picture of a starving writer 
cooped up in some dark city garret 
is far from being a true one where 
Oliver Goldsmith’s life is concerned. 
Ol'ver remained a countryman and a 
deep lover of the countryside up to 
the day of his death. The fields and 
the highways and byways around 
Islington, Canonbury and Hampstead 

















were almost as familiar to him as the 
fields around Ballymahon were in 
those last years before he Ieft his 
native land for ever. 

His landlady at Islington, Mrs. 
Fleming, had a little dog to which 
Oliver was very attached. He taught 
the dog many tricks and very often 
took him along when going on his 
rambles. It may have been this dog 
that gave him the inspiration for his 
elegy, but not, I hope, by going mad 
and taking a slice off his pants. 

While at Islington, Oliver Gold- 
smith started a ramblers’ club. This 
was the first ramblers’ club ever to 
be formed in England. 

—Longford Leader. 


Making a Masterpiece 
“ MY DEAR ALECK, IT WAS CHARM- 
ing,” remarked Oscar Wilde to 
Sir George Alexander, actor-manager 
of the St. James Theatre, where 
Wilde’s last and greatest comedy had 
just had its brilliant premiere. “ Do 
you know, from time to time I was 
reminded of a play I once wrote 
myself. It was called The Importance 
of Being Earnest.” 

More than mere  facetiousness 
prompted the remark. It was an 
open secret that Wilde’s constant 
interruptions during the last fortnight 
of rehearsals so provoked Alexander 
that he had finally prevailed upon 
the author to abseht himself from 
the theatre until the opening. 

During those two weeks Alexander 
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undertook 
polishing. 

Did he improve the play? One 
can, I think, say Yes. 

Originally, Wilde contemplated 
writing a comedy of double identity 
in the 18th-century manner. He pre- 
served the essence of this in the 
Jack-Earnest imposture, but a 
number of 18-century features were 
discarded in the course of altering 
and polishing the script. Wilde tight- 
ened a phrase, pointed an epigram, 
and gave rein to his invention, but 
to Alexander belongs much of the 
credit for the final shape of the play. 

During those last two weeks he 
pruned the text from four acts to 
three, In cutting he deprived us, it 
is true, of some amusing moments, 
such as that in the last scene when 
Miss Prism, leafing through a volume 
in search of the name of Jack’s father, 
the General, remarks: “To me... 
you have given two copies of the 
Price Lists of the Civil Service. I 
do not find generals marked any- 
where. There either seems to be no 
demand or no supply.” 

But these are chips that the 
diamond cutter must sometimes 
necessarily sacrifice. Where Wilde 
was content at times to be a second- 
rate Goldsmith, Sheridan, or even a 
second-rate Wilde, it was Alexander 
who helped him to realise the impor- 
tance of being Oscar. 

—WiLtiaM W. APPLETON in 
Saturday Review. 


the final cutting and 


(CYnics are only happy in making the world as barren for 
others as they have made it for themselves. 


‘THe intelligentsia are those educated beyond their intelligence. 


—GEoRGE MEREDITH. 
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HARLES BLounT, Lord Mount- 

joy, was thirty-six years of age 

when he left London to take 
up his office as Eaglish Viceroy of 
Ireland. 

Mountjoy was a blend of types: 
soldier, courticr, dandy, scholar and 
bookman. Ardent to the point of 
rashness in political affairs, he was 
calm, self-controlled and self-con- 
tained in action. His ambition was 
lofty and inconsistent, 

Now came his testing time. He 
was to be the focal point of three 
years of hard fighting. Supreme 
commander of one of the biggest 
military campaigns to subdue Ire- 
land, he defeated O'Neill and 
O’Donnell at Kinsale. 

Historians claim that this battle 
was the turning-point in modern 
Irish history. But for a ruse which 
enabled an Irish informer to con- 

vital information to the Eng- 

i under the cover of a bottle of 
whiskey—the result might have 
been different. 

Professor Cyril Falls, who teils the 
story of the campaign in Mountjoy 
—Elizabethan General (Odhams, 
21s.), believes that Mountjoy had 
no wish to come to Ireland in com- 
mand of this parlous enterprise, 
which had disgraced Essex and sent 
him to the scaffold :— 

He said that he would not be 
able to stand the climate, and 
may have been serious because, 
from now onwards, he was 
worried about his health. Another 


Treachery at Kinsale 









factor in his objection to the 
appointment may have been his 
attachment to Penelope, Lady 
Rich. Ireland might represent a 
long task and, in the Queen’s 
present mood, a task from which 
there would be no leave. 
However, once this able soldier put 
his hand to the plough there was 
no turning back. 

He landed at the Head of 
Howth on 26th February, 1600, 
and spent the night at Lord 
Howth’s castle. On the 28th, he 
formally assumed his appoint- 
ment, taking the great sword 
which was the symbol of his 
office and which would be borne 
before him on ail ceremonial 
occasions. 

What a country to campaign 
in! What a people to fight, these 
ghosts who flitted at twenty- 
seven miles a day through moun- 
tain, bog and wood! 


He was no armchair commander : — 


He made frequent reconnais- 
sances in person, often to within 
easy musket shot of the enemy. 
His courage in these affairs left 
a good impression upon an army 
in which the common soldiers 
and even officers were depressed 
by earlier defeats. The Irish being 
so nimble, and fighting as a rule 
only in wooded or boggy defiles, 
the war was of a kind which ex- 
posed the commander to heavier 
risks than any other, 











TREACHERY 


Charles came through without 
a scratch, but he was not safe 
company. His favourite horse was 
killed under him. The greyhound 
that used to trot at his stirrup was 
shot through the body. His hel- 
met, carried by an attendant of 
one of the Scottish gallowglass 
families, was dented in the man’s 
hands. One of his chaplains, 
Docter Richard Latewar, was 
killed. Another chaplain had his 
horse shot under him. Cranmer, 
his chief secretary, was killed. 
One gentleman of his chamber 
was killed near him, another 
wounded. 
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meats and drinking plentifully, 
though never to excess, the best 
wines. After the war, when his 
means allowed him to, he kept the 
best table of any lord in England. 

He slept in the afternoons 
whenever he could, even when it 
was in his tent on campaign. He 
smoked the finest tobacco, which 
of course all came from Spanish 
territory and the most prized 
types of which entered England 
by way of Dutch ports. This, he 
thought, preserved him from the 
notorious “Irish ague”. It also 
eased the migraine which troubled 
him for a spell of three days 


about once every three months. 

In all things he was fastidious, 

mentally and physically. 
Tyrone, the Great Hugh O'Neill, 
was Mountjoy’s chief opponent. Of 
him, the author writes :— 


He was splendid in his attire and 
fastidious in his eating : — 

In Dublin he wore white or 

black taffetas or satins, and two, 

“ yea, sometimes three,” pairs of 

silk stockings, black silk grogram 





cloaks, fine ruffs, black beaver 
hats, bright waistcoasts, and the 
Garter below his knee. 

In the field he wore jerkins and 
round hose, cloth cloaks lined with 
velvet, and in winter as many as 
three waistcoats and a scarf sound 
his neck. Over his silk stockings 
he then wore another pair of 
wool, over that high linen boot- 
hose, and over all riding-bpoots. 
He replaced the Garter with a 
ribbon above the knee, hanging 
over his boot. “I never observed 
any of his age and strength to 
keep his body so warm,” says his 
secretary. 

Though he breakfasted on a 
crust and a cup of ale, into which 
he sometimes put sugar and nut- 
meg in winter, he fared well at 
dinmer and supper, eating the best 


acta anene 


He had been brought up— 
partly for his own safety after 
his youthful father had been killed 
by Shane O’Neill’s men, partly in 
the hope of making him “a good 
subject ”—at Penhurst. He spoke 
English, of course, and he wore 
English clothes; he had been 
anglicised enough to make it 
difficult for him to establish him- 
self on his return. 

Then his own people, the 
purest Irish stock, received him 
into their midst. They gave him 
unquestioning loyalty and obedi- 
ence, but at the same time they 
encompassed him. He planned 
for them, mustered and trained 
them, led them to war; but they 
remoulded him, urged him for- 
ward, in a sense controlled him. 
An element of emotion—he and 
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they alike were highly emotional 

—appears in their relationship. 

But for their influence he might 

have made his peace early. 

He was curiously hesitant at 
moments of crisis, when he some- 
times let slip through his hands 
the reward of patient endeavour. 

O’Neill’s great ally, Hugh O’Don- 
nell, was a different type :— 

Hugh Roe lacked Tyrone’s 
acumen and military genius, but 
he was the more ardent spirit, a 
goad to action when the cautious 
partner was inclined to tem- 
porise. 

These two commanded the Irish 
army which Mountjoy defeated out- 
side Kinsale when it tried to join 
forces with the Spanish army of 
some 3,000 men under Don Juan 
Del Aguila (which had been 

up by the English forces in the old 
walled town.) 

O'Neill and O’Donnel!l had 
marched with their full forces from 
the extreme north and, having 
arrived outside Kinsale, were being 
urged by the besieged to attack the 
besiegers. O'Neill was cautious— 
ptobably knowing that the be- 
siegers were running short of food 
and getting deeper into difficul- 
ties. 

On the other hand: — 

. . . the young and ardent 


O’Donnell was constantly urging 
him to attack for the honour of 
Irish arms. A more material con- 
sideration was the contingency 
that the Spaniards might come to 
terms with the besiegers if he de- 
layed too long. 
Finally, the Irish took the offen- 
sive. Into the scene, on the eve 
of battle, enters that sinister figure 
the informer :— 

Brian MacHugh Oge Mac- 
Mahon, of Monaghan, was 
O’Neill’s son-in-law, but had 
once been on friendly terms with 
the Government, so much so that 
his son had gone to England as 
page to Sir George Carew, 
Mountjoy’s second-in-command. 

On 22nd December he sent a 
boy to Captain William Taaffe, a 
cavalryman, to tell him that he 
had run out of whiskey and that 
he hoped Carew would send him 
a bottle... . 

The whiskey was sent. In reply, 
MacMahon next night sent his 
love and thanks to Carew and 
bade him stand upon his guard 
because the Irish intended to 
assault before daybreak and the 
Spaniards had agreed to sally out 
simultaneously from Kinsale. 


So, the English were ready. De- 
feated, the Irish fled; the Spaniards 
surrendered. 


Lose should convince us that if we existed fairly well up ull 
now, there is no reason why the situation shouldn’t continue. 


ANOTHER difference between death and taxes is that death 
doesn’t get worse every time there’s a new Budget. 


rPHE next (September) issue of THe Iris DicEst will be published on 
Thursday, August 30th. 
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So many of our Americen and 
Canadian readers have availed them- 
selves of the IRISH DIGEST Inafor- 
mation Service to ask us to recom- 
mend them “a good book abeut 
Ireland” that we have prepared a 
short list of what we believe to be 
the best titles available. Orders and 
remittances sent to C. J, Fallon Ltd., 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


IRELAND 
A Documentary Record 
James Carry, M.A. 


Here for the first time is a Docu- 
mentary Record of Irish History 
as seen and described by con- 
temporary witnesses and partici- 
pants. It is a fascinating story built 
up on eye witness accounts of par- 
liaments, speeches, conferences, and 
military campaigns, numerous sur- 
veys of Ireland, as seen by “ old” 
and “new” Irishmen, by foreign 
travellers — neutral, friendly and 
hostile, by planters, surveyors and 
special correspondents. 

All three volumes are lavishly 
illustrated with contemporary por- 
traits, drawings and facsimiles of 
documents. 


Vol. 1—From the Flight of the 
Earls to Grattan’s Parliament 
Price $1.50 
Vol. 2—From Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment to the Great Famine 
Price $1.50 


Vol. 3—From the Great 
Famine to the Treaty of 1921 
Price $2.00 


THE CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND 
Joun P. PRENDERGAST 

Prendergast’s Cromwelliaa Settle- 
ment is one of the few Anglo-Irish 
historical works, which has found its 
secure place as a classic. Treating as 
he does of the most tragic epoch in 
Irish History, the author never lets 
his intense love of his native land 
betray him into vague generalisations 
or futile bitterness. 

Price $3.00 
1916 PROCLAMATION CHART 
(Ireland’s Declaration of 
Independence) 

This chart, on linen-backed, hard- 
wearing paper, is an enlarged fac- 
simile of the original Proclamation 
of the Republic read by Patrick 
Pearse at the General Post Office, 
Dublin, and.includes scraper board 
portraits of the seven signatories, the 
Tricolour and the Crests of the four 
provinces in colour. 

Size 24” x 36”. Suitable for 
framing $2.50 
With dowels $2.25 

There is also a smaller reproduc- 
tion available which is ideal for the 
home. 

Size 1§" x 11” Price $1.00 

OUTLINE OF IRISH HISTORY 
Part I r§c. 
Part II 200. 


Condensed into a few pages, these 
booklets provide enough essential 
information to give the reader a 
bird’s eye panorama of Irish history. 

Prices quoted include postage and 
packing charges. 
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MAGINE yourself speaking French 

with the same ease as those 

fortunate people who have lived 
for years in France. Imagine French 
or German or Italian being a second 
mother tongue to you. 

You'd be able to follow the —_ 
flow of the spoken language with 
ease and speak instantly without 
thinking about it. When you went 
abroad it would make a world of 
difference to your enjoyment. 

Most of us think that being able 
to speak other languages is a knack 
or gift possessed by very few. Or we 
think that it calls for long sustained 
effort. The fact is that we all have 
the gift if only we go about it in 
the right way. And the proof that 
we can do it is that we have done it 
before. 

Remember how we learned Eng- 
lish when we were children? We 
did it easily, naturally and 
thoroughly. We took it in our stride. 
First we listened to the words being 
repeated over and over, then we 
found we could say them for our- 
selves. 

Do ou know that you can Icarn 


—s, hot can 
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Csr Y teat t= be yours too 
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Thousands have learnt to speak 
a foreign language fluently Ly 
thus learn-as-you-listen method. 


- — 





a foreign language in just the same 
way aud that you can do it in your 
own home? 

The Linguaphone system is based 
on the same princi _ as the way 
you learnt your mother tongue. And 
every year it gives thousands of 
people the wonderful gift of speak- 
ing a foreign language. 

This is how it works. You sit 
down in the comfort of your own 
home and listen to Linguaphone 
records made by distinguished 
speakers and professors of the lan- 
guage of your choice. As you listen, 
you follow the words in the illus- 
trated textbook. You hear the word, 
you see the picture of the object and 
you read the written word. 

First the voice speaks slowly and 
simply but always only in French 
or whatcver language you are learn- 
ing. Then as you make progress it 
speeds up gradually until you can 
foliow the language at real coriversa- 
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tional speed. One good way of learn- 
ing is to hear a passage, then pause 
and speak the words yourself. With 
Linguaphone you can replay even a 
short passage over and over again 
tii you get it right. 

From the very first you hear only 
perfect pronunciation with that real 
French accent and rhythm. Natu- 
rally you fall into the same way of 
speaking yourself. Soon you can 
express yourself freely and easily 
and follow the language without 
effort. 

Even people who have been quite 
unsuccessful at learning languages at 
school find that Linguaphone helps 
them to become surprisingly good 
linguists, One of the reasons is that 
Linguaphone is just as much a fas- 
cinating hobby as a method of 
study. There are no long lists of 
words to remember. Even the gram- 
mar is made easy. 

Because you learn by Lingua- 
phone in your own home, the whole 
family can take on a language to- 
gether. Children find it is so easy 
and interesting and a great help in 
their language learning at school. 

_ For holidays abroad Linguaphone 
is an investment which gives won- 
derful returns in extra enjoyment. 
You can talk freely to the foreigners 
you meet. You can go avhere you 
like off the beaten track. And you 
get better service wherever you go 


Advertisement 


in shops, restaurants and hotels. In 
addition there is the all-round 
enrichment of leisure which the 
knowledge of a language gives—in 
newspapers, books, films and the 
radio. 

The Linguaphone Institute which 
invented and has developed this 
unique system has branches in 
thirty-two countries. It has the co- 
operation of over 200 professors and 
has taught languages to over a 
million people. Today over 11,000 
schools and colleges use the Lingua- 
phone system. 


Anyone can make this test 

The Linguaphone Institute 1s so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual free 
offer. Send today for a free twenty- 
six-page booklet giving full informa- 
tion on the Linguaphone method 
With it you will receive details of 
how you can have, on application, a 
complete course in any language in 
your own home, for a weck’s free 
trial. 

There are courses in thirty-two 
languages, including Irish, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Polish, Czech, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, Ice- 
landic, Dutch, Afrikaans, Esperanto, 
English, Persian, Chinese, Hindus- 
tani, Arabic (Egyptian), Modern 
Hebrew and Modern Greek. 





TO: THE LINQ@UAPHONE INSTITUTE ( 
8 dervis Strest, 





Dublin. Telephone 

Please send me (post free) your 26-page book about Linguaphone. I am specially interested 
in (strike out whatever does not apply): Foreign Travel, Business, Literature, Science , Consular 
Service, Examinations, Children’s Study. (I have/have not a gramophone). 
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Our Postbag 








ALL Marrrn Ovr >—" I've been told that I have 
map of Ireland on my face,”” writes Mrs. M. 
Iiincis. 


Her husband “ raises rabbits for a 2.” 
They have three sons, and she some 
day Body ey EF A A 
here. Incidentally, she would like some pen- 
friends. 

If Mrs. ‘Tieman would tell us her maiden name 
we might be able to supply her with the “‘ ancestral 
particulars” she asks 


* 


Fret Wank Conresponpent :—-A reader living 
in Wales—- Mires DD. Moore, was deeply interested 
in the article, “* Dinner With Abraham Lincoin,” 
in a recent isue. 

Why? Because it was an excerpt from the 
Civil War Diary of the famous Dublin-born 
war corres mt, Russell, of The Times and 
he iss Moore's her ( 
Crawford) were first cousins. 

Our correspondent is Dublin-born, too. 
mother, Aileen Crawford, of re 
marned Captain James Moore, 

with ber that Researe career—he 
lava other far-flung —— 
a 


material for 

Are any of hie children or (more table) mend 
children still alive? If so, Miss Moore would 
be dehghted to hear from them. Her address is: 
—. Hofod, Bryn-y-mor Road, Aberystwyth, 


* 


No Mone May Feasn:—A descendant Felicia 
Hemans the poet living im Hobart, "Tasmania, 
writes to say that he is aware that she is buried 
in St. Ann's Church, Dawson Street, Dublin, 
but he lost his copy of the inscription on the 


memorial tablet there. we supply it? 
It seads: 
In the vault beneath 
Are de remains of 


posited the mortal 
FELICIA HEMANS 
She d in a 1835, 


aged 4 
Cal on the boron of thy God 


gt. ee us oy, foctsep trod 
7 seal was on thy brow 


Dust to its narrow house beneath, 
Soul to its place on high! 

T that have seen thy look in death 
No mere may fear to die. 


* 


Pen Pars Wantrp:—The Marines are here! 
Writing from South Carolina, Marine Pfc. 
gue FS. ©’ Donnell tells us a rather obvious 
Aged EU A oe one. 
ore particularly, he would to correspond 
with » young man or woman around 20 years 
aan. je has always been interested in the Old 





Country, but he knows nobody over here with 


whom he could c 


Beso W £ His address ms 
x. 2 pvs. irng. Sout 
a USA 


n., Parris Island 


Calling all trish colleens! “ Please he! 
about (oh wetes Pronk R ea 
my age, 19 a writes F tte, 796 
i Three — / 


St. 

Camada.! a ek, to the om, i 3 know 

his Irish mother’s surname we shall te glad to 

give him historical details concerning his clan). 
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PLEASE oye 2 
Qya= concerinng Proclamation 
1916 (the Deletion of Irish inde- 
) arrive daily, mainly from the 
United States. 
wil American readers please note that 
copies size 24° ea?’ are available at %3. 5° 
cach, t free. A smatler size 11° * 15° 
Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate 
, Dublin. 











over here. Their names were John, Mike, Patrick 
and James Roche. 

They sound like good Wexfordmen to us. 

would like to correspond with * any 

+7 colleens who care to have a pen-pai.” But 
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Now—Tue Burys—‘‘ And now about my name,” 
concludes Mr. Bury. ‘‘ Can any reader give me 
the provenance of Phineas Bury, who settled in 
Co. Limerick in 1666; Robert (or Richard) 
Bury, an early Mayor of Cork; Bishop Bury 
(presumably Protestant) of Cloyne; John Bury, 
mentioned in King James’s Irish Army list.” 

Ife also wants to know if the Chateau de Bury, 
somewhere in France, is connected with any of 
the Bury family in these islands. 


* 


Acconpinc To Snaw:—A Darwin (Austealia) 
reader, John McCann, writes: “1 recently read 
a number of definitions of a Bachelor in the 
jure Dicest. But didn’t Bernard Shaw write 
one? | have a vague recollection he did. . What 
ws it, please?” 

Shaw defined him forthrightly as “a man 
who shirks bilities and duties.” 

Thinking of getting married, Mr. McCann? 
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Wiasnincron Senps Best Wists :—‘‘ Some 
five or Six years ago, { believe, you published a 
letter from George Washington to a gentleman 
in Dublin. Could you send me a copy?” asks 
P. j. O'Neill, of the Bronx, New York. 

As this is of general interest we reproduce it 
herewith : 

* Sir,—Por the honour you have done me in 
calling your only child by my name, and that 
too, you add, when the issue of the American 
struggle stood suspended, I pray you to accept 
ury best acknowledgments; my thanks are also 





WRITE NOW 
Readers abroad—in the United States. 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and eise- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us ali about themselves, their 
environment and give us facts and figures 
about their living conditions, And perhaps 
they might care to throw in a reference to 

ther Irish background, if any? 











due for your politeness in sending me a piece of 
linen of your staple manufacture; and I am 
particularly indebted to you for the favourable 
wishes and flattering expressions of your letter 
to me of the 4th of August last. 

Your country has my best wishes for the 
fullest fruition of everything that is interesting 
to the rights of mankind; and you, sir, that 
you may be a principal sharer of them. 

“Being your most obedient, very humble 
servant, G. Washington, Mount Vernon, Virginia. 
March 10, 1786.” 
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Tue Coral Stranp :—John D'Arcy, of Toronto, 
Canada, says his Clare-born father used to tell 
him that Ireland could boast of a coral beach— 
he said he saw it himself. John wants to know 


where it is. 
ast Kille, Co. Galway. At 


It’s about a mile 
first sight, in the distance, it looks like white 


sand. But on close examination it will be foun 
to be cor: white, and the pieces vary 
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size from a quarter of an inch to two inches. 
During low tide, the living coral can be seen 
running out beneath the water on the shore 
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Naminc Your Girt “Can you supply me 
with a list of Irish girls’ names?” asks Tom 
Piaherty, Junior, Houston, Texas. 

Here are some of the names we sent hum (the 
Gaelic equivalents are in brackets) 

Aileen (Aighlin), Afric (Aifric), Barbara 
(Bairbre), Nuala or Finmola (Fionnghuala), Grace 
(Grainne), Maeve (Méadhbh), Sheila (sie), 
Jane (Sinéad), Joan (Siobhan), Orlaith (Orfhiath), 
Nora (Nora), Una or Winiired (Una), Florence 
(Blathnaid), Dymphna or Dympna (Damihnait), 
Geobnet (Gobnait), Mona (Muadimait). 
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Cauzinc Dustin MacDonacps :—Mr. Douglas 
J. Macdonald, 1544 Bel Awe Drive, Glendale, 
California, is anxious for any record of his father 
(George Robert Macdonald) and mother (nee 
De Franze). if alive to-day they would be aged 
110 and ios respectively. 


* 


Can Quertes :—A Bristol, Pennsylvania, reader, 
Mr. Gerard M. McDevitt, asks us a number 
of questions relating to motonsts and motoring. 
in Ireland. ‘The nature of two of his queries 
will he obviows from the following replies we 
sent to him: 

No qualifications are necessary for a driver's 
licence—merely a declaration of physical fitness. 
Yes, a declaration—not a doctor's certificate 

The most popular car in the Republic of 
dreland is the Ford, followed by Morris. At the 
moment, however, the Volkswagen ts very much 
in demand. 


* 
Are You a Revative ?—Calling ali Ryans in 
New Ross and neighbourhood ! 

Mr. Ryan Hansen, 830 Poplar Street, Santa 
Clara, California, would like to trace his relatives 
of this name. 

His grandfather, Francis Joseph Ryan, was 
born in Ballyann, New Ross, and his great- 
grandfather, Pierce Ryan, was born in 1347. 
The latter's wife was a Conway 


* 


Aromic larsHmMan:—‘‘ Who was the Irishman 
who wrote about the Atomic ‘Theory early last 
century?” a Chicago reader, D. M. O'Sullivan, 
wants to know. Taz 

We think our reader refers to William Higgins 
(1768-1825), Professor of Chemistry to the Royal 
Dublin Society. j 

His work, Experiments and Observations on the 
Atomic Theory and Electrical Phenomena, was 
published in London in 1814. Not having read 
it, we cannot presume to speak of its mefite-— 
assuming we could understand it! 

Higgins was born in Sligo and educated at 
Oxford. He and another Irish scientist, Ric 
Kirwan, working in collaboration discovered 
strontiua. 
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Taxinc Por Luck:— Had the ression, 
*pot luck,’ an Irish origin?” ~ ys McB., 
a reader. 

We believe it had. In Irish farmhouses it was 
qustunaty to have a large family cooking pot 
k near the fire; it never became cold. 

its contents became a bit low, the woman 
of the house added bits of meat, potatoes, vege- 
tables and so on. 

Whenever any member of the family—or a 
stranger—arrived after the meal hour, he or she 
would be invited to “‘ take pot luck. % 


* 
His Dream Lanp:—“ Who was the canny 
Irish emigrant who got 
the Red Indians on the strength of a dream?” 
hi ler wants to know. 
on = gy an of one of the early colonics. 
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May ty B- object and did not 
obtain it, the Evil Spirit hey inflict grave 
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Have You Read 
These Books ? 


Jack Johnson and His Times, by Denzil 
Batchelor. ‘The thrill-packed bio- 
graphy of the former Heavyweight 
Champion of the World. Johnson's 
bouts with Tommy Burns (con- 
queror of Jem Roche), Jim Jeffries, 
Bob Fitzsimmons, Jess Willard and 
others are extremely well described. 
It emerges that Johnson's will to 
win was strengthened by the cold 
rage with which he was filled by 
the insults that were offered to 
the Negro race—including himself. 
(Phoenix Sport Books, London. 
15§s.). 


One Front Across the World, by Douglas 
Hyde. The author, a former Com- 
munist, tells of the invisible but 
fierce struggle that is being waged 
between Christianity and Com- 
munism for the soul of Asia. The 
missionaries are in the front line 
of a resistance. (Heinemann. 
18/-. 
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